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GERASA THE GOLDEN 


By J. BARBEE ROBERTSON 


All photographs, not otherwise credited, are by the author. 


2 ERASA the Golden, Crown of 
G Gilead’”’, swings once more into 
the ken of the western world. 
One hundred and forty kilometers to 
the northeast of Jerusalem, by the 
highway and speedometer and not as 
the crow flies, the ruins of the great 
classical city lie nestled in an upland 
basin in the heart of Gilead. Its coin- 
age applies the epithet to its splendid 
fertilizing stream. Viewed from the 
ruins of the eastern walls of the city in 
the brilliance of the morning sun, the 
columns and walls have the appearance 
of shafts and shields of molten gold. 
Thus “Gerasa the Golden”’ still aptly 
describes it. 

First known shortly after the reign of 
Alexander the Great, the city attained 
a population estimated between sixty 
and seventy thousand in the Roman 
period. After nearly a thousand years 
of continuous history it passed into 
obscurity, for reasons not yet definitely 
determined, by the latter part of the 


VIIth century of our era. Despite its 
nearness to the great center of pil- 
grimages, Jerusalem, very little is 
known of the site from that time. The 
ruins were observed for a few fleeting 
moments during the Crusades, and re- 
turned to the limbo of lost cities until 
visited by U. J. Seetzen in 1806. 
Through his travels and writings 
Gerasa and Petra, “the rose-red city 
half as old as time’’, were restored to 
the knowledge of the western world. 
By 1821 J. L. Burckhardt and J. S. 
Buckingham had visited the site. Schu- 
macher made a careful survey in 1895. 

Almost to a century after its restora- 
tion to the knowledge of the west it was 
visited by another sojourner, destined 
to bring about its first systematic ex- 
ploration and excavation. In the years 
1905-6, Prof. Benjamin Wisner Bacon 
of Yale University was the annual 
Director of the American School for 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem. Ona 
brief journey east of the Jordan he 
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sensed the value of the site for the in- 
crease of our knowledge about the 
period of transition from the Classical 
period to the dominance of the Chris- 
tian religion in the East. 

The World War wrought many 
changes in that part of the world. 
To the country of Trans Jordan it 
brought a new government. An in- 
vitation from Emir Abdullah’s govern- 
ment in 1927 solved the problem of 
permits and gave the necessary security 
to excavators. By mid-February of 
1928 the Yale Graduate School,through 
Prof. Bacon, had authorized its Two 
Brothers’ Fellow, the present writer, 
then in residence in Jerusalem, to pro- 
ceed with the excavation of the chief 
church site, that of St. Theodore, a few 
yards to the southeast of the cloistered 
court of the Temple of Artemis. The 
British School of Archaeology at Jeru- 
salem, through its Director, Dr. J. W. 
Crowfoot, joined forces with Yale, 
supplying the staff with the exception 
of the Yale representative. The ex- 
pedition was financed by the strenuous 
campaigning of Prof. Bacon on behalf 
of Yale, and a grant of two hundred 
pounds to the British School by the 
Byzantine Research Fund. Work be- 
gan in March at the close of Ramadan 
and continued until mid-June. 


GERASA THE CITY 


The first era of prosperity and expan- 
sion dates about 300-170 B. C. One of 
the Antiochi, probably Epiphanes, 
renamed the city Antiochia and spon- 
sored its growth and enlargement. Be- 
cause of its strong Hellenic influence it 
became the goal of attack for Alex- 
ander Janneus, Hasmonean King of 
the Jews. He sacked the city, leaving 
little beyond its principal buildings, 
now mainly built over. The city owed 


its rebirth of freedom to the armies of 
Pompey. In gratitude the city took 
the dating of the Pompeian Era (64-63 
B.C.), as is evidenced by numerous in- 
scriptions and mosaics. 

During the era of the Ptolemies 
Gerasa became the center of horse- 
breeding. The breed commonly desig- 
nated ‘“ Arabian”’ seems to have had its 
origin here in that era. That the love 
of horses continued until a much later 
date is shown by the Hippodrome, out- 
side the walls, between the South Gate 
and the Triumphal Arch. Two great 
temples, those of Zeus and Artemis, 
with extensive ruins even now visible 
above ground, are known to have been 
erected before the close of the first 
century of the Christian Era. 

The great South Theatre was then 
already in use. It shows two periods 
of construction, at least about the 
stage, originally Greek in form and later 
changed to the Roman type. The ac- 
companying photograph shows but the 
western section of reserved seats, 256 
in number. A corresponding section of 
like number, not so well preserved, is 
to be seen on the east side. Beneath 
the first row of seats as shown, and to 
the right of the dark circle, five faint 
lines of an inscription may be observed 
that aids in the dating of the structure. 
The sections of reserved seats for the 
populace are peculiar to this theatre. 
Single and double letters of the Greek 
alphabet were used to designate the 
seats. 

Another era of expansion for the city 
was that of Trajan, in the Christian 
Era. Under his regime the provinces 
of Arabia were reorganized, giving the 
solidarity and security so necessary for 
peace and growth. In the second cen- 
tury A. D. the city was covered with 
buildings. The Propylea, also the 
bridge leading up to it from the east, 
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eastern boundary of 
the general site of the 
Church of St. Theo- 
dore. The portal 
which leads from the 
Street of Columns into 
the church area is just 
to the south of it. 

In the forty years 
from 190 to 230 A. D., 
three clever Syrian 
women seem to have 
ruled the Empire: Julia 
Mammea, Julia Soe- 
mias and Julia Domna. 
Under their wise reigns 
Syria prospered. An 
unpublished inscription 


EAST HALF OF THE ForuM. THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH IS FRAMED BETWEEN of Gerasa expresses 


LAST TWO COLUMNS ON THE RIGHT. 


and the general approach to the Temple 
of Artemis date from about 150 A. D. 
In the accompanying photograph of 
this group of structures scaffolding may 
be observed about the Propylea. In 
its enlightened policy 
toward antiquities, the 
Trans Jordan govern- 
ment is engaged in the 
consolidation of this 
and other outstanding 
ruins of the ancient 
site. 

The Nympheum is 
of about 180 A. D. It 
is situated just south of 
the Propylea along the 
great street of columns. 
The water-basin was 
supplied with eleven 
streams of water play- 
ing into it from bosses 
in the structure above 
it and along its back 
(west) side. This im- 
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gratitude to the last- 

named of the three 

for the benefits of her administration. 
The church selected for the first ex- 
cavation ever conducted in Gerasa, 
that of the Yale-British Expedition, 
seemed to present the most extensive 
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f Christian ruins. An 
inscription from it 
. already known to 
1 scholars gives the date 
e 492-496 A. D. as the 
O time of its construc- 
t tion, and calls it ‘the 
martyrion’’. Baths 
‘s along the north side of 
2 the site appear to have 
1 been built a short while 
e before, in 454 A. D., 
a according to an ob- 
= scure reference. 
2. The pillars along the 
is Street of Columns be- 
n tween the Forum and 
mn the south tetrapylon ee gsi 
25 were erected about 550 THE TRIUMPHAL ee ee, ye Fe ian CARVED CORIN- 
t- A. D. Many of these 
ee are still standing. The western por- lovely mosaic and a marble head of 
tion of the bridge approaching the Asclepius near by were brought to 





Propylea was reconstructed into a 
basilica, and a circular room off the 
western narthex contains a psalm 
mosaic and the date 564 A. D. This 
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THE SoutH THEATRE. THIS SECTION OF SEATS ON WEST SIDE AND CORRE- 
SPONDING SECTION ON EAST SIDE, EACH OF 256 SEATS, WERE ALL “‘RESERVED 
SEATS”’. 


light by the Department of Antiquities 
in and around the Propylea. ‘The forti- 
fication walls of the city were rebuilt 
during the same century. 

Just when the city 
became Christian is 
not known. Here as 
elsewhere conversion 
to the new religion 
must have been a grad- 
ual process. The first 
date mentioned in con- 
nection with the then 
new religion is 359 
A. D., when a bishop of 
Gerasa is mentioned in 
the list of those who 
attended the Council 
of Seleucia. By. the 
sixth century the chris- 
tianization of the city 
seems to have been a 
thoroughly accom- 
plished fact. 
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VIEW FROM NoRTH WALL OF TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS. —THE AREA THROUGH THE 
CENTER OF THE PICTURE FROM RIGHT TO LEFT IS THE SITE OF CHURCH OF ST. 


‘THEODORE JUST BEFORE EXCAVATION. 


PART OF STREET OF COLUMNS—THE 


Forum, TEMPLE OF ZEUS AND TRIUMPHAL ARCH VISIBLE IN BACKGROUND. 


The Persians, violent anti-Christians 
and anti-Jews, entered the city about 
610 A. D. and evacuated it about 627 


A.D., before Heraclius. 
Then for a_ short 
breathing spell the city 
was free from conquer- 
ing armies. Definite 
traces have been un- 
earthed of the very 
poor work of recon- 
struction then §at- 
tempted. The work, 
such as it was, seems to 
have been halted about 
635 A. D. by the com- 
ing of the Arabs. The 
first century of Arab 
expansion in this area 
was one of general 
prosperity under the 
direction of the Om- 
miad rulers of Damas- 
cus. Signs of such a 
peaceful occupation 
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were evident in the 
work of this first season 
of the expedition. 

No material traces 
of the Crusaders have 
been found as yet in 
Gerasa, despite the fact 
that their stronghold 
for the area was at 
nearby Aijlun. Bald- 
win advanced into the 
areain1122 A.D. His 
efforts were concen- 
trated on Damascus 
and on Toghtekin its 
Mohammedan ruler. 
Some of the troops ad- 
vanced as far. as 
Gerasa, to find the fort 
there held by a mere 
squad of forty soldiers. 
The city itself was de- 


serted. The fort was destroyed by 
the Crusaders and its position is not 
now known. The subsequent history of 





VIEW FROM ANCIENT PROCESSIONAL BRIDGE LOOKING WEST THROUGH THE 
PROPYLHA, UP THE GREAT STAIRS TO THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS. (SCAF- 
FOLDING ABOUT PROPYLA‘A USED BY DEPT. OF ANTIQUITIES IN WORK OF 
CONSOLIDATION. ) 
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the city has already 
been narrated. 


THE CHURCH OF 
ST. THEODORE 


The apse of the 
church appeared to be 
a full story higher than 
the area to the east- 
ward. Therefore work 
was begun at once in 
the area hoping that it 
might lead to doors 
and passages to an un- 
derground crypt. It 
was soon evident that 
the area was a paved 
court. In the center of 


semicircular overflow- 

basin on the east side. The design 
and cutting of the stones indicated 
a period earlier than the building of 
the church. On the north and south 
sides great processional stairways were 
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; EASTERN PORTION OF SITE BEFORE EXCAVATION. APSE OF ST. THEODORE’S 
it a square fountain IN CENTER. COLUMNS IN FOREGROUND PROVED TO BE PART OF THE EARLIER 


was unearthed, with a CHURCH EAST OF THE FOUNTAIN CouRT. 
’ 





FROM THE STREET OF COLUMNS LOOKING N. W. AT NYMPHA'UM AND ANCIENT ‘ 
GATE OR DOORWAY LEADING TO AREA OF THE CHURCHES AND FOUNTAIN CourT. caught in a great stone 






discovered, leading down from doors in 
the east ends of the north and south 
aisles. The last flight of each staircase 
turned toward the center of the court 
and the fountain. Processional stairs 
from the east end of a 
church are rather un- 
common, but are 
known elsewhere — at 
St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople and St. Cather- 
ine in Sinai. 

Water for the foun- 
tain came into the 
court area from the 
north, adjoining and 
perhaps connecting 
with the mains leading 
to the Nympheum. 
The water-course en- 
tered the north wall of 
the court several feet 
above the pavement 
level. The flow was 
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of funnel-shape, 
open at the top, 
and carried off 
through a twelve- 
inch lead-pipe 
down the side of 
the wall, under 
the north stair- 
way and under 
the pavement of 
the court to the 
fountain. The 
fall of the water 
from the funnel 
was more than 








| SECTION OF N. 


PROCESSIONAL 


| STAIRS. NOTE 


LARGE STONE 
CONE IN WALL 
RECESS IN 
CENTER. BE- 


| HIND A STONE 


SCREEN PRIESTS 


COULD HAVE 
POURED WINE 
INTO THE 
CONNECTING 
WATER LINE, 
WHICH FLOWS 
FROM THIS 


CONE THROUGH 


I2-INCH LEAD 
PIPE UNDER 
COURT PAVE- 
MENT TO THE 
FOUNTAIN. 
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APSIDAL END 
OF CHURCH OF 
St. THEODORE. 
BISHOP’S SEAT 
PLACED 
AGAINST EAST- 
ERN WALL, 
BETWEEN THE 
APSE AND 
FOUNTAIN. 
NOTE GROOVE 
IN LEFT PIER FOR 
ALTAR SCREEN. 
SIMILAR GROOVE 
IN RIGHT PIER 
AND CORRE- 
SPONDING 
CORNERS OF 
FOUNTAIN. 


RESTORED WINE 
GLASS OF 
DELICATE BLUE 
COLOR. ABOUT 
175 STEMS WITH 
A BUSHEL OF 
BOWL FRAG- 
MENTS WERE 
FOUND IN A 
NICHE WITHIN 
A FEW FEET 
OF THE 
FOUNTAIN. 


enough to provide the rise 


into the fountain. 
Epiphanius, writing in 
375 A. D., refers to a 
miracle which took place 
once each year in Gerasa. 
On the 11th Tybi of the 


| Egyptian calendar — the 


Epiphany of the Chris- 
tians—in a fountain near 
to a ‘“‘martyrion”’ in Gerasa 


|there was repeated an- 





|'nually the Epiphany 


miracle, that of turning 
water into wine at Cana of 
Galilee. During the closing 
days of the expedition the 
pillars of the portico, and 
the western (front) wall of 


_ what may prove to be this 


earlier church or ‘“marty- 
rion’’, were found. A metre 
and a half of the wall with 
its three doors, and three 
columns of the south aisle 
add to the evidence. This 
discovery seems to clinch 
the identification of the 


| fountain as that of the 
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miracle still celebrated as 
late as 375 A. D. By ex- 
amining the photograph of Pena 
the area it will be seen that | Curistian 
, | SYMBOL AND 

the funnel shaped stone was | SxNBor a 
in a recess of the wall, prob- | w= DEBRIS OF 

° THE FOUNTAIN 
ably behind a stone or | ‘Gourr near. 
marble screen. Unobserved | East Cxurcn. 
by the crowds in the court a 
priest might introduce any 
amount of wine that the | 
church could provide. Ina | 


THE FOUNTAIN 
AS SEEN FROM 
ABOVE FROM 
ALTAR AND 

CHURCH FLOOR 
LEVEL OF ST. 
THEODORE’S. 





apse and the north stair- 

way, a bushel of glass frag- 

ments was discovered. 

About 175 wineglass stems | 
were there, together with a | poner tap 
large quantity of the thin | np cuains 
glass that made the deli- | ,7OU> 
cate bowls. Patient work | Tueopors’s. 
by Mrs. J. W. Crowfoot 
over a period of two weeks | 
was finally rewarded by the | 
complete restoration of one | 
glass. Its shape and struc- | 
ture may be observed from 


niche nearby, between the | 
| 
| 
| 


the photograph. The color 
was a delicate blue with 











some irides- 
cence visible. 
The total ex- 
cavation of the 
church revealed 
a group of six 
structures all to 
the east of and 
opening, di- 
rectly or in- 
directly, into 
the atrium to 
the west. The 
longest dimen- 
sion of the 
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Mosaic IN NorTH APSE OF “‘BisHoP Pavut’s’’ CHURCH. 


atrium is equal to the com- 
bined widths of these six 
structures. The chief build- 
ing is the great church proper, 
with only a eucharistic chapel 
to the north of it. On the ex- 
treme south is another and 
larger chapel with an internal 
apse and two rows of stone- 
seats around it. Between this 
south chapel and the main 
church were revealed three 
other rooms. The north and 
south rooms had mosaic floors. 
From the southernmost a 


font. The large central apse contained 
the cement-lined, marble-faced font. 
Another group of four steps leads up 
from the font into the north room, the 
one between the baptistry and the 
church proper. In the east end of this 
room there was a niche probably used 
for the sacramental oil, serving for the 
consecration of the neophyte after his 
initiation by immersion. 

An elaborate series of watermains as 
discovered was used to supply the bap- 
tismal font. There was also an emer- 





series of four steps lead down first section of Depicatory Mosaic in “BrsHop Pavt’s” 


into a triple-apsed baptismal 





Mosaic IN SoutH APSE oF ‘“‘BisHop PAavut’s” 
CHURCH. 
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CuurRCcH. NOTE DATE IN LAST LINE. 


gency system used in connection with a 
fine hewn-stone cistern just outside and 
to the east of the room of consecration. 

The chapel of the Eucharist con- 
tains a single internal apse. The floor 
of the altar and of the chapel is covered 
with mosaics. In each of the four 
corners an amphora, and to the north 
and south of the conventional center- 
design, a motif of vine and branches 
about a cluster of grapes, indicate the 
purpose of the building. 

The floors of the south chapel, the 
audience room of the baptistry, and 
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the main church were in stone designed 
in many patterns with occasional trim 
of colored marble. The flooring, and 
the facing of the walls of many of the 
rooms, came from reused stones and 
columns of the nearby pagan temples. 
A Byzantine stone-mason’s yard was 
found to the north of the site. In it 
were discovered two temple column- 
drums in process of recutting. Hori- 
zontal cuts provided excellent circles of 
stone for the centers of many of the 
floor patterns. Vertical cutting yielded 
smooth rectangular slabs for square 
floor designs or wall facings. Bronze 
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MosaIc FRAGMENT BEFORE CHANCEL RAIL OF “‘ BISHOP 
Pau.’s’’ CHuRcH. NOTE PORTION OF GAZELLE AND 
CONVENTIONAL ROSE PATTERN. THE DARK PORTION IS 
RED CEMENT REPLACING PORTIONS OF REMOVED MOSAIC. 


these objects and the insignia 
of the cross with its rudely 
carved inscription. 


“BISHOP PAUL'S” 
CHURCH 


“Under the most godfear- 
ing and holy bishop Paul was 
completed this sacred marty- 
rion in accordance with his 
prayers and those of Saul, the 
most discreet deacon and 
(this line unintelligible but 
contains the name Procopius) 
in the 589th year (i. e. 526 


MosaIc FRAGMENT IN CENTER OF SouTH AISLE, “BrisHop Paut’s” A.D.) in the month of Hyper- 
CuurcH. NOTE BASKET, POMGRANATES, VINE, LEAVES AND CLUSTER . 


OF GRAPES. 


hooks were used to attach the stones 
to the surface of the walls. 

The atrium to the west was colon- 
naded on three sides and open to the 
sky in the center. The greatest signs 
of occupation for human dwelling in 
the late period were found here. 

Bronze and clay lamps, bronze cen- 
sers and jars, pottery—chiefly Byzan- 
tine and glassware—were the principal 
finds of a portable nature in the area_of 
St. Theodore’s Church. The photo- 
graphs show the most interesting of 
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beretzeus, in the year of the 
indiction.” 

So reads the mosaic inscription on 
the floor just in front of the chancel- 
rail of a triple-apsed church near the 
eastern wall of Gerasa. The antique 
site of the city is on the western half of 
the ruins. The eastern portion is occu- 
pied by a colony of Circassians dating 
from the rule of Abdul Hamid and the 
year 1878. The modern village goes 
under the name of Jerash. Between 
this village and the ruins of the eastern 
walls of the ancient Gerasa lies the area 
of the village threshing floors. A cer- 
tain area privately owned was about 
to be converted into a_ threshing 
floor this season. At the suggestion of 
the Department of Antiquities the Ex- 
pedition undertook the excavation of 
this site also during the latter half of 
its season. 

The chief reward of this site was a 
large yield of mosaic floors. An added 
value was the fact that the inscription 
gave a definite dating to the various 
patterns found. The photographs show 
some of the wide variety of patterns 
found in this church. 

As a result of the complete excava- 
tion of the church, its three aisles and 
apses and the eucharistic chapel to the 
north it seems evident that we have a 
record of an early struggle between the 
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“fundamentalists”? and the “liberals 
of the church. The fundamentalists 
won! 

The floor originally contained many 
human, animal and bird representa- 
tions in its mosaic designs in addition to 
the conventional ones. The final out- 
come of the controversy was the re- 
moval of these objectionable represen- 
tations. The areas where mosaics were 
removed were refilled with plain red 
cement. However, some of the work- 
men engaged in the task seem not to 
have been wholly in sympathy with it. 
Half a human figure was left hidden 
behind the center door of the nave. 
Elsewhere a peacock head and half a 
gazelle were discovered. 

One of the first results of the Expe- 
dition will be the publication of a com- 
plete corpus of inscriptions of Gerasa. 
All published inscriptions have been 
recompared where they still exist. 
Many new inscriptions have been 
found. Several old inscriptions are 
known to the Department of Antiqui- 
ties but have not been published 
hitherto. All these will be included, 
together with. photographs of those 
extant. Prof. Michael Rostovtzeff will 
edit the volume. Photography, checks, 
control and comparison were accom- 
plished by the various members of the 
Expedition. 
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HE British, Irish and Frankish 
monks who wrote the chronicles re- 
lating the invasions of the Norse- 
men and Danes into their sadly haras- 


sed countries could 
hardly be expected 
to be infatuated 
with the scourge 
from the North, al- 
though their doc- 
trine did say some- 
thing about loving 
their enemies. But 
neither did those 
bigoted gentlemen 
try to find anything 
creditable to the 
conqueror, try to 
understand him, or 
even to do _ the 
scantest justice to 
him. On the con- 
trary, they pre- 
sented him as a 
ferocious beast, the 
incarnation of 
heartless cruelty, a 
drunken, glutton- 
ous savage, Anti- 
christ, the Devil 
himself; and thus in 
addition to killing 
his body when op- 
portunity offered 
by poison or other 
subtle means, they 
also robbed him of 
whatever good 
name he may have 
had. These calum- 
nies, unfortunately, 
like those of the 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE VIKINGS 


By BEN BLESSUM 


Drawing from Du Chaillu’s ‘‘ Viking Age.” 
Courtesy Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Door, WITH KNOB OF IRON INLAID WITH SILVER, 
FROM VALTHJOFSSTAD CHURCH, ICELAND (NOW IN 
THE COPENHAGEN MUSEvuM). 





miracles of the saints, in time became 
accepted historical truth among the 
credulous people for whom they were 
manufactured. But war has, of course, 


in all times carried 
with it these cor- 
ruptions of all that 
is true and just, and 
the indictment may 
therefore be al- 
lowed to rest some- 
what softly upon 
the shaven polls of 
the chroniclers, a 
pillow of extenuat- 
ing circumstances 
being placed _be- 
tween it and their 
sinful heads. 

It is nevertheless 
strange that not 
one of these “his- 
torians’’, who un- 
doubtedly had both 
eyes and ears, 
should have found 
it worth while to 
refer to the, in 
some respects, very 
evident superior 
culture of the Vi- 
kings, a culture 
which was fully as 
apparent in the arts 
of peace as in those 
of war. For in the 
hundreds of years 
that the Norsemen 
ruled the greater 
parts of Ireland, 
Scotland and Eng- 
land, likewise Nor- 
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Drawing from Du Chaillu’s ‘“‘ Viking Age’. Courtesy Charles Scribner's Sons. 


mandy—until such time as the rulers 
became Normans — their superlative 
genius for organization and govern- 
ment; their excellent legal system and 
enforcement of law; the exalted legal 
and social status of their women; their 
humanity toward slaves (prisoners of 
war, generally); their poetry, of a far 
finer quality than anything produced 
elsewhere in Europe at the time; their 
incredibly fertile invention and ex- 
traordinary craftsmanship in decora- 
tive design—these and other plainly ap- 
parent and unequalled flowerings of the 
civilization of the “Blond Beast’”’ the 
chroniclers deliberately shut their eyes 
and ears and hearts to. For the Viking 
was perforce to be presented for all 
time solely as a lusting fiend, a raven- 
ous murderer and an uncouth, un- 
taught, shaggy Grendel of the Cheer- 
less Fens. 
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Unfortunately for the reputation of 
the ecclesiastical scriveners, but fortu- 
nately for historical truth, other rec- 
ords exist, both historical, of a nature 
not to be disputed, and of other kinds. 
Foremost among these stands, of 
course, the very comprehensive, varied 
and virile literature that came out of 
Norway and her possessions in the cen- 
turies which truly were Dark Ages else- 
where in Europe; a body of epic, lyric 
and satiric poetry, together with his- 
torical works and dissertations on 
morals and customs that rises like the 
Glittertind itself above the flat and 
tiresome writings of the southern and 
western Europe of the time. In ad- 


dition to this, a number of churches 
dating back to about the close of the 
Viking Age, a considerable number of 
pieces of furniture, many secular build- 
ings partly or wholly decorated in the 
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style of that time, and even some few 
pieces of tapestry, hundreds of years 
old and composed in the patterns of a 
thousand years ago, still exist in Nor- 
way. And, as if further to disprove the 
truth of the portrait painted by the 
monks, thousands upon thousands of 
runestones, weapons, pieces of armor, 
horse-trappings, vehicles, pieces of 
jewelry and money, even clothing, 
chessmen, musical instruments, tools, 
utensils, etc., have been found in grave- 
mounds, bogs and elsewhere, not only 
in Norway, Denmark and Sweden, but 
also in the various lands for centuries 
held by the Vikings. A large percent- 
age of these abundantly and conclu- 
sively testify to the high state of cul- 
ture in many respects enjoyed by them. 

Among the most interesting and il- 
luminative of the grave-finds are the 
three ships which are exhibited at Oslo, 





Drawing from Du Chaillu’s ‘‘ Viking Age’’. 
Courtesy Charles Scribner's Sons. 


CHAIR CARVED WITH WARRIORS FIGHTING, WITH HEL- 
METS ON THEIR HEADS SIMILAR TO THOSE OF THE 
BAYEUX TAPESTRY, 
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Drawing from Du Chaillu’s ‘‘ Viking Age’’. 
Courtesy Charles. Scribner’s Sons. 


CARVED BRIDAL CHAIR, FORMERLY IN HITTERDAL 

CHURCH, TELEMARK, Norway. Now ON THE FARM 

OF HOvE. IT SHOWS THE SHAPE OF HATS WORN AND 
GUNNAR IN THE SNAKE-PIT. 


the chief treasure of the unrivalled 
Viking Age collections of that city. 
These ships, by the way, are quite 
unique, no other country possessing 
sea-going vessels of that period. In 
1876 a small ship was unearthed at 
Tune, near Sarpsborg, a town on the 
eastern shore of the Oslofjord. This 
boat, however, was of comparatively 
small importance. But a new and ex- 
tremely valuable light on the culture of 
the ancient Norsemen was shed by the 
discovery, in 1881, at Gokstad, near 
Sandefjord, a city on the opposite shore 
of the same fjord, of a fairly large ves- 
sel of the merchant marine of about the 
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Drawing from Du Chaillu’s “ Viking Age’’. 
Courtesy Charles Scribner's Sons. 


FIBULA OF SILVER GILT. THE MOST ELEVATED FLAT 
PARTS ARE NIELLES. THERE ARE MANY BLUE STONES 
HERE AND THERE, SOME FASTENED WITH GOLD. FOUND 
IN A MOUND WITH MANY OTHER GOLD AND SILVER 
ORNAMENTS. 
year goo, or perhaps a century earlier. 
It was found to be in very good con- 
dition after its thousand years or more 
in the ground and so complete in every 
detail that a faithful replica of it could 
be built. This copy was sailed, not 
towed, from Norway to Chicago in 
1893, where millions saw it at the great 
exposition of that year, by Captain 
Magnus Andersen and a small crew 
of descendants, more or less lineal, of 
the navigators of the original. That 
voyage proved, by the way, that the 
ships of the Vikings were remarkably 
good sailers and conclusively attested 
the truth of the records of fast pas- 
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sages across the Atlantic and elsewhere 
which frequently are mentioned in the 
sagas. 

The Gokstad ship is undoubtedly of 
practically the same size and certainly 
of the same type as the one in which 
Leif Ericsson, five hundred years be- 
fore Columbus, visited our shores. It 
was, however, a freighter and naturally 
possessed none of the ornamentation 
which various sagas mention in con- 
nection with war-vessels. But even 
this ship showed in the furniture found 
aboard it modest specimens of the re- 
markable decorative art which the Nor- 
wegians of those days, and up to about 
seventy-five years ago, lavished on 
their homes, tools, harness, clothing 
and other possessions. 
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Courtesy Norwegian Government Railways. 

THE CONDITION IN WHICH A BUCKET WAS FOUND. 

SINCE FULLY RESTORED. FOUND IN THE OSEBERG VI- 

KING SHIP, OSEBERG, NORWAY, BURIED IN GRAVEMOUND 
ABout A. D. 800. Now aT Osio, Norway. 
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In this connection it may be worth 
mentioning that an encouraging re- 
naissance of artistic craftsmanship has 
been developing during the last quarter- 
century, largely due to the efforts of 
the Norwegian Art Crafts Society, the 
large building of which, at Oslo, is a 
veritable museum of modern Nor- 
wegian handicraft. This rigorously 
adheres to the fundamentals of the 
ancient native art, and is one of the 
most notable exhibits of its kind in the 
world. 

In 1903 a farmer at Oseberg, near 
Tonsberg, also on the western coast of 
the Oslofjord, and not very far from 
Gokstad, began digging into a great 
mound on his land, and soon encoun- 


Courtesy Norwegian Government Railways. 


DETAIL FROM WAGON FOUND IN OSEBERG VIKING SHIP (AT OSLO, NORWAY) BURIED ABOUT A. D. 800. 
GROTESQUE FIGURES (PROBABLY TROLLS OR GIANTS ?) FIGHTING. 


tered a ship. In the following year the 
University of Oslo uncovered the en- 
tire vessel, the work being most skill- 
fully done under the direction of 
Professor Gustafson. Unfortunately, 
movements of the soft subsoil had 
pushed the entire bottom of the ship 
upward, all the ribs and beams being 
broken into small pieces, and the 
planks, and even the heavy prow, 
twisted and bent in such manner that 
restoration and reassembling of the 
vessel seemed all but hopeless. But 
with infinite patience and extraordi- 
nary skill the thousands of fragments 
into which the ship had been broken 
were properly treated for preservation 
and finally brought back into the 
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Courtesy Norwegian Government Railways. 






af made more than eleven 


hundred years ago. 
Like so many other 
mound graves, this 
one proved to have 
been entered by rob- 
bers centuries ago. 
They made off with the 
more intrinsically valu- 
able things buried with 
the noble lady, whose 
sepulchral chamber 
had been erected, as 
usual, just aft of the 
mast. Her skeleton, 
together with that of, 
perhaps, one of her 
ladies in waiting, who 
possibly had been 
chosen to wait on her 
in the spirit world, was 
found, with practically 
all things needed in the 
household of a lady of 
quality, even down to 
balls of thread and 
wax. The ghouls had 
unfortunately used 
their axes rather freely 
on the beautiful prow- 
ornament, so that the 
top of it—the dragon- 
head, or whatever the 


SVALGANG (ENTRANCE CORRIDOR). DWELLING (ROKSTUE) OF THE VIKING ornament may have 
TYPE. VERY LOW DOORS, FOR DEFENCE, NO WINDOWS, FIREPLACE IN MIDDLE os Se Tiawee 
OF FLOOR, LIGHT INGRESS AND SMOKE EGRESS THROUGH OPENING IN ROOF. been 1S missing. 


No CEILING. SHOOTING APERTURES IN 


original shape of the vessel, which to- 
day, together with the ships of Tune 
and Gokstad, is exhibited in a building 
specially designed for them. 

It may be of interest to mention that 
the preservative qualities of the clay 
in, and the turf under, which the ship 
was buried proved so excellent that 
two-thirds of the rivets used to hold 
the planks together are the original ones 
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WALLS. This has unfortu- 


nately been replaced 
by a curlycue which seems somewhat 
mal a propos. But the rich carving in 
deep relief, extending from the gun- 
wales to the keel, is in excellent shape, 
while the stern-carvings fortunately 
are equally well preserved, this also 
being true of the decorations on other 
parts. 
The length of the vessel, which evi- 
dently was a pleasure yacht, is seventy 
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and one half feet over all, its greatest 
breadth sixteen and a half feet. The 
ship, therefore, was only a small vessel 
mainly designed, as its shallowness also 
indicates, for cruising in the protected 
waters of the fjords and along the great 
barrier of islands which so thoroughly 
protects the Norwegian coast against 
wind and wave. It was rowed by 
thirty oars and carried, like all ves- 
sels of the North at that time, a single 
large square-sail. It has been conjec- 
tured that the exalted lady, as whose 
coffin the ship, according to the usage 
of the time, served, was Queen Aasa, 
grandmother of Harald the Fairhaired, 
the IXth century king who united 
Norway into one kingdom. ‘The ship 





Courtesy Norwegian Government Railways. 


INTERIOR OF “ROKSTUE”’ OR ““AARESTUE’’, TYPICAL OF HOMES OF THE VIKING AGE. No wINpows. LIGHT INGRESS 

AND SMOKE EGRESS THROUGH SQUARE APERTURE IN ROOF. NO CEILING. SHOOTING APERTURES (VERY SMALL) 

IN WALLS. FIREPLACE IN CENTER OF ROOM. Now aT OPEN AIR MusEuM oF NorsE ANTIQUITIES, Oslo, Nor- 
WAY. ORIGINALLY AT AAMLI, SETISDAL, NORWAY. 





is, at any rate, whoever the lady may 
have been, of about the year 800. 

But astonishing as the ship itself 
proved in its elegant lines and splendid 
decoration, what delighted the anti- 
quarians and caused an entire revalua- 
tion of the civilization of the Vikings 
was the undreamed of things so plenti- 
fully found buried with its owner, and 
perhaps even more so the gorgeous 
artistry lavished upon many of them. 
Besides the noble lady’s loom, toilet 
articles, household utensils, oak 
chests—some of them filled with the 
remains of costumes and pillows and 
quilts stuffed with down—a millstone, 
a number of articles whose use can only 
be conjectured—among them a rune- 
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CHURCH FROM GOL, HALLINGDAL, NORWAY, NOW AT 

Oso. Burt aBout A. D. 1050. HELD TOGETHER 

WITH WOODEN PEGS AND BRACES—NO IRON. NO 

WINDOWS; ONLY A FEW SMALL CIRCULAR OPENINGS FOR 
LIGHT HIGH UP UNDER THE ROOF. 


carved staff—oars, a well-preserved 
ship’s anchor, the skeletons of a num- 
ber of horses, oxen and dogs, etc., be- 
sides these no less than four sleighs, 
three beds, a four-wheeled wagon and 
other large articles, most of them 
wonderfully carved in the most in- 
tricate interlaced strap-and-serpent 
patterns (“Dragon Style’’). Three of 
the sleighs are especially notable for 
the lavish decorations on their bodies, 
the corner posts terminating in re- 
markably fantastic animal heads. 
Every inch of even the runners of one 
sleigh is covered with relief carvings 
showing not only an incredible facility 
of invention but fully as remarkable a 
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capacity for adapting the design to the 
space allotted it. 

The wagon is not less impressive. 
In the first place, as the illustration 
shows, the wheels were spoked, not 
solid, a circumstance which in itself 
shows a rather high state of culture. 
But the striking thing about the wagon 
is the strange and highly imaginative 
decoration of it. The figures, of both 
men and animals, are very crude, it is 
true; but the designs as a whole, 
whether of the ends or sides of the 
wagon-box or of other parts, bear wit- 
ness to a feeling for form and line and 
mass effect such as no “savage”’ ever 
possessed. And, as if further to con- 
found the sated’ connoisseur of the 





Photo by Ben Blessum. 


MAIN PORTAL, CHURCH AT GOL, HALLINGDAL, NOR- 

way. (NowatTOs.o.) BuiLttaBout A. D. 1050. No 

DOUBT TYPICAL OF THE TEMPLES TO ODIN, THOR AND 
OTHER GODS WHICH THE CHURCHES REPLACED. 
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XXth century, some bed-posts, tent- 
posts and such other ordinary every- 
day things were left lying around, to 
say nothing of an extra wagon- -pole. 
All these showed such design and 
workmanship as would make most 
modern woodcarvers blush for their 
incapacity. 

As previously mentioned, grave- 
robbers had at some unknown date 
entered the tumulus, for which reason 
no considerable jewelry or other valu- 
able articles of personal use or adorn- 
ment were found. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a vast store of such things has 
been found elsewhere, and is to be seen 
at the Archaeological Museum at Oslo, 
half an hour in which will be a revela- 
tion to every person and in most cases 
cause him completely to revise his 
notions of the “barbaric Vikings’”’. He 
will find cloak- and belt-buckles in 
silver and gold, or in gilded silver, of a 
design and workmanship to make him 
marvel that such things ever could be 
made; rings, brooches, fibule; cast 
things; filigree, chased ee en- 


Courtesy Norwegian Government Railways. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO GAUPNE CHURCH, SOGN, NORWAY. 
Burtt aBouTt A. D. 1050. 





ONE OF THE ENTRANCES TO URNE CHURCH, SOGN, Norway. BUILT ABOUT 


A. D. 1050. 





graved, inlaid, enamel- 
led masterpieces that 
eloquently speak of 
many a northern Cel- 
lini: a bewildering and 
magnificent proof of 
the high civilization of 
the North at the time 
of Charlemagne, and 
perhaps long before. 
Here, too, splendid 
specimens of Greek 
and Roman work will 
tell him of the close 
intercourse the Norse- 
man enjoyed with clas- 
sic lands, while the 
very considerable num- 
ber of coins from all 
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Drawings from DuChaillu’s “ 


CARVED DOORWAY, SAULAND’S CHURCH, TELEMARK. 
HEIGHT, 13 FEET; WIDTH, 734 FEET. 


parts of Europe speaks not only of 
snoils of victorious war waged from the 
Adriatic to the Loire and Rhine and 
Shannon, but also of peaceful com- 
merce carried on in every corner of the 
continent, and far beyond. 

These exhibits will perhaps compel 
a desire to wander into the arms col- 
lection, where many a cunningly made 
spearhead or swordhilt or bit of horse- 
harness will further convince him that 
the medieval monks must have nour- 
ished a particularly ill-natured bias 
against the men who created order, 
compelled respect for life and property, 
and built up commerce and wealth out 
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Viking Age’’. 





Courtesy Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Door OF FAABERG’S CHURCH, 9 FEET HIGH, 3 FEET 
WIDE. ONLY THREE DOORS OF THE SAME KIND (WITH 
IRON-WORK) ARE PRESERVED. 


of the anarchic conditions they found 
in the many kingdoms they held for 
centuries with such great benefits to 
the inhabitants. 

And while he is at it the visitor 
should also take a peep at the remark- 
able door-jambs, furniture and other 
secular relics of the Viking Age or the 
century or two immediately succeeding. 
The style of that age lasted, generally 
speaking, at least in the rural districts 
of Norway, until well into the 16th 
century, in some places even longer. 
Some of the church-portals shown, for 
instance those of Hyllestad, Opdal and 
Osstad churches, may perhaps even be 




















actual portals once decorating the 
temples of Odin or Tor, and later made 
to serve the temples of the White 


Christ. For they show among the in- 
tricate strap-and-leaf lacings very 
graphic representations of ancient 


pagan myths, particularly that of the 
Volsunga Saga. Paganism did not, 
however, die by royal decree but per- 
sisted for a long, long time in remote 
districts after it was officially abolished. 
Be all that as it may: the Viking psy- 
chology died hard, and the decorative 
style of the Viking no less slowly. 

In order to get a really satisfactory 
conception of the architectural art of 
the medieval Norseman, some of the 
ancient farm buildings and churches 
still standing—and there are many of 
them throughout the country—should 
by all means be seen. Notable among 
the latter are the churches of Urne, 
Vaagaa, Lom, Borgund and Gol, the 
last of which has been taken down and 
reerected on the grounds of the famous 
Open Air Museum of Norse Antiquities 
at Oslo, a museum which, with the 
somewhat similar one at Lillehammer, 
51% hours by train from the capital, in- 
cludes by far the most notable collec- 
tions of the kind on the globe. For 
while objects detached from their im- 
mediate surroundings certainly may 
offer a very good opportunity to study 
details, they naturally can give no 
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Courtesy Norwegian Government Railways. 


GRAVE MOUND OF KING HALFDAN THE BLACK IN 
HADELAND, NORWAY, FATHER OF HARALD THE FAIR- 
HAIRED. HALFDAN DIED ABOUT A. D. 860. 


idea of the whole. It is therefore fortu- 
nate for the student and artist that 
Norway not only presents for his in- 
spection such a wealth of detached 
objects of all kinds of the Viking Age 
but also offers him the opportunity, in 
their natural surroundings, of study- 
ing that interesting period in the large. 


For additional illustrations of the Oseberg ship, see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, The Norwegian Viking Ships, by Sophie Gram, Vol. 
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Stin, Lire. LA CoRBEILLE DE PoMMES (1885). 


By Paut CEZANNE. 


FORMERLY IN THE JOSEPH HESSEL 


COLLECTION, PARIS. 


AN AMERICAN GALLERY OF MODERN 
PAINTING 


THE HELEN BIRCH-BARTLETT MEMORIAL IN THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
By Morton DAUWEN ZABEL 


Photographs by courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago, 


greater American galleries 


HE 
have had a remarkable advantage. 


in the modern field of art, for most 
of them grew and prospered duringa 
period when the significant movements 
in contemporary painting and sculpture 
took shape and produced their masters. 
Just at the time when civic and private 
foundations furnished the means 


whereby splendid halls were erected 
for the housing of: our collections (many 
of them necessarily small and possessing 
in most cases only a few real treasures), 
the classical and academic traditions in 
the art of the nineteenth century were 
passing into their later phases, to be 
followed by new tendencies full of that 
spirit of unrest and discovery upon 
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LANDSCAPE. La CascaDE. By HENRI-JULIEN ROUSSEAU. FORMERLY IN THE GEORGES BERNHEIM COLLECTION, 
PaRIS. 


which the finest contemporary genius 
draws for life. Impressionism found its 
supporters in America only after a 
belated recognition, it is true, yet when 
these friends declared themselves it 
was in a manner that will excite the 
gratitude of future generations. There 
may be found in the museums of the 
United States a remarkable representa- 
tion of Manet and his followers, a 
representation which makes it possible 
to survey comprehensively the achieve- 
ment of these painters over a period of 
fifty years, to determine at first hand 
the character of their work, and to 
realize the range of technique and ap- 
peal underlying their relationship to 
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other painters as well as to the im- 
pressionistic motives that have been 
worked out in literature and music. 
The Post-impressionists, however, have 
found their way much more slowly into 
the prominent galleries. The experi- 
mental and revolutionary basis of their 
work has naturally prevented its mak- 
ing an appeal to the governing boards 
and selecting juries in whose hands the 
destiny of a museum is often placed. 
It was, as a consequence, only after 
many years—and after an unfortunate 
but inevitable advance in sales figures— 
that specimens of the work of Cézanne, 
Seurat, Van Gogh, and Gauguin were 
secured for the American cities which 
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PorTRAIT OF MLLE. Matisse: “‘FEMME DEVANT UN AQguarRium’’. By HENRI MATISSE. 


now count their luck so largely in terms 
of the canvases by these masters 
which are shown in their galleries along- 
side the works of the mediaeval, renais- 
sance, and early modern schools. The 
works of painters and craftsmen in the 
great artistic periods must, of course, 
form the body of any historically 
organized collection, but their avail- 
ability for purchase now depends more 
and more upon the breaking up of some 
European collection or upon the ex- 
treme generosity of a patron. 

The American galleries have had a 
real advantage in acquiring the works 
of the modern painters. It is only 
natural to expect in them a certain 


show of responsibility in preserving for 
the future the pictures into whose 
creation has gone a spirit of foresight 
and adventure similar to that which 
shaped the forces of life in a young 
nation. We still hear in some European 
cities a great lament raised by munici- 
pal councils who find their galleries 
filled, and no adequate provision made 
for the addition and housing of the 
modern schools. To some extent this 
problem has been met by private en- 
dowments or memorial galleries, as in 
London, or by subsidiary galleries 
under governmental control, as in Paris, 
where the canvases of the living artist 
receive a tentative sanction in minor 
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LANDSCAPE. By ANDRE DERAIN. 


official buildings before passing into 
the permanent shrines of national 
honor, usually after the painter’s death. 

There is now scarcely a collection of 
any size or pretentions in America 
where the Impressionists and Post- 
impressionists remain unknown, even 
though they are present only in a small 
sketch or painting. In the foremost 
galleries special provision has been 
made for them; it is now possible to 
visit the museums of our larger cities 
with the satisfaction of knowing that a 
generous welcome has been shown con- 
temporary genius. This hospitality 
frequently does much to counteract the 
woeful effect produced by the dona- 
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tions of nondescript pictures and orna- 
ments with which some museums were 
burdened in the early years of their life 
and which remain an awkward problem 
for the curator and a real embarrass- 
ment for directing boards. It has re- 
mained for a few foundations, how- 
ever, to devote their chief interests to 
developments in art during the last 
fifty years. In doing this, they have 
won from critics throughout Europe an 
enthusiasm which sometimes goes beg- 
ging in their own countries. Foremost 
among such undertakings was that of 
John Quinn, whose remarkable collec- 
tion of modern art won a world-wide 
respect and envy because of the skilful 
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foresight that went into its building, 
this envy having been to some extent 
allayed when Seurat’s Le Cirque was 
presented to the Louvre in 1926. Then 
come the Freer Gallery in Washington 
with its extensive Whistleriana; the 
Barnes Foundation at Merion, Pennsyl- 
vania, a model of care and discernment ; 
and the Phillips Memorial Gallery in 
Washington whose range of interest 
(including an admirable provision for 
the finest work in American art during 
the last generation) has recently been 
opened up to a wider audience through 
a beautifully printed monograph.* In 
every one of these collections an out- 
standing merit is the careful sympa- 
thetic justice which has served as chief 
canon of selection. For the courage 
and true character in recent painting 
and sculpture every respect has been 
shown; the unpardonably perverse or 
sensational product has more and 
more fallen into discredit. It stands to 
the credit of the makers of these foun- 
dations that they steered a difficult 
course between the indifference which 
is so easily shown contemporary art, 
and the facile enthusiasm which often 
shows a need of discriminating judg- 
ment until that need is pointed out by 
a convenient interval of time and the 
cumulative verdict of at least one 
generation of critics. 

The most interesting group of 
modern paintings which has actually 
been incorporated into the body of a 
large city museum is the Birch-Bartlett 


collection in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. This small but important 
assembly of works by recognized 


leaders of the later movement became 
the permanent possession of the In- 
stitute in the spring of 1926, the defi- 
nite installation taking place on the 


*Duncan Phillips, A Collection in the Making. New York. 


E. Weyhe; Washington, D. C., Phillips Memorial Gallery, 1926. 


Reviewed in this magazine in February, 1927. Vol. XXIII, No. 2. 
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PoRTRAIT OF THE NURSE, MADAME ROULIN (1889): 

“La BERCEUSE”’. By VINCENT VAN GocH. ForR- 

MERLY IN THE AMEDEE SCHUFFENECKER COLLECTION, 
PaRIS. 


fourth of May. The sound critical 
interest which went into the gather- 
ing of these pictures is at once testified 
to by the variety and merit of the can- 
vases. They reveal the caution and 
insight of Frederic Clay Bartlett, the 
painter, and his wife, the late Helen 
Birch Bartlett, composer and poet, who 
played her part in forming the collec- 
tion and upon whose death it was given 
to the Institute in the form of a me- 
morial. With the acceptance of this 
gift, the Art Institute of Chicago be- 
came one of the very fortunate galleries 
in the United States. Certainly the 
student of contemporary art may find 
here the advantage of a wide repre- 
sentation and an unusually large num- 
ber of works by certain masters. The 
canvases of Manet, Renoir, and Monet 
in the Ryerson collection have elicited 
the astonishment of visiting French 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES VIBERT, SCULPTOR. By FERDI- 

NAND HopDLER. FORMERLY IN THE RuSS-YOUNG COL- 

LECTION, SERRIERES. SHOWN AT THE HODLER ME- 
MORIAL EXHIBITION, BERNE, 1921. 


critics, and the additional modern 
paintings in the Potter Palmer, the 
Winterbotham, and the Munger collec- 
tions make the exhibition of recent 
artists remarkably extensive and nearly 
unique in American cities. 

Cézanne, Seurat, Rousseau, Van 
Gogh, Matisse, Derain, Picasso, and 
Gauguin are all represented in the 
Birch-Bartlett Collection, together with 
specimens of the work of Hodler, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Friesz, Utrillo, Dunoyer 
de Segonzac, Modigliani, and Lhote. 
The canvases are arranged in a sepa- 
rate gallery whose walls and frames of 
flat ivory and white provide a striking 
setting for the paintings with their 
singular patterns and elementary color 
values. 

Forming a center for the disposal of 
the paintings hangs the work which is 
probably most widely known of the 
whole group—Georges Seurat’s Un 
Dimanche a la Grande-Jatte, formerly in 
the Cousturier collection, Paris. This 
large painting will undoubtedly be 
recognized as Seurat’s masterpiece, the 
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one complete record of the method and 
viewpoint which he mastered so 
patiently during his short career. In 
it the pointillisme is consistent and 
woncerfully exact in its analysis of the 


nuances of form and light. The as- 


tonishing insight of the painter into the 
innermost vitality of his shapes and 
colors becomes apparent to any student 
who takes the pains to realize how art 
of this kind, severely limited in its pos- 
sibilities, represents a fidelity to nature 
and a scientific truth which has a 
severe realism as its basis. Over the 
whole scene, wherein a subtle view of 
bourgeois society is incorporated, there 
lies that beautiful detachment which is 
the second of Seurat’s salient char- 
acteristics; this detachment is complete 
and sound enough to make us realize 
how passionately and intimately the 
artist grasped the significance of his 
theme. In Adolph Lewisohn’s col- 
lection in New York hangs a duplicating 
study of this large picture, made by 
Seurat in a freer preliminary man- 
ner; here the work is complete down to 
the last meticulous point of light that 
plays its necessary part in the whole 
integrated design. La Grande-Jatte 
is not only a museum picture of singular 
interest: it is a model of patience and 
understanding for the student, and for 
the public it isa revelation of the artistic 
process. It ranks with Seurat’s other 
great canvases—Les Poseuses in the 
Barnes Collection, La Baignade and La 
Poudreuse in the Tate Gallery, and Le 
Cirque in the Louvre—as one of the 
most valuable achievements in modern 
painting. 

Cézanne’s seniority among his con- 
temporaries would make any collection 
which lacked a specimen of his art in- 
complete, and La Corbeille de Pommes 
shows him in the full flower of his 
career. Here he is still contending with 
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his medium’s difficulties, still struggling 
with his problems of form and rhythm, 
yet a master of those problems. This 
simple still life, formerly in the Joseph 
Hessel collection in Paris, has ah ar- 
resting quality because of its shaping of 
a design of great purity and vital‘color 
out of simple formal elements. This is 
the Cézanne of ever-expanding faculties 
and deepening sympathies, the analyst 
who was finding his powers with every 
new study and who became the prophet 
of a new art by virtue of his grasp of 
plastic and spatial forces. 

Gauguin is present here in Mahana 
No Atua, the record of a Tahitian cere- 
mony, and in Tahitian Woman with 
Children, both characteristic in decora- 
tive purpose, rhythm, and clear linear 
design. The former goes beyond the 
natural plastic interest in so many of 
his works by utilizing a native incident, 
and in the almost dramatic contrasts 
upon which the whole design is con- 
structed. The latter is an example of 
his portraiture which surprises with its 
delicate sympathy. The four Van 
Goghs—On Mont-Martre (formerly in 
the Viaud collection, Paris); La Ber- 
ceuse: Madame Roulin (formerly in the 
Amédée  Schuffenecker collection, 
Paris); La Chambre a Arles and Still 
life: Melon, Fish, Jar—show various 
aspects of the Dutch painter. For the 
most part it is a direct, unqualified 
realism which is used as the basis of a 
careful design; this realism emerges 
most strikingly in the portrait of the 
nurse and the picture of the bedroom, 
but it reaches its finest point in the still 
life where a remarkable reduction of 
spatial content contrasts with a heavi- 
ness of paint that almost suggests its 
use as a modeling agent. No one can 
escape noting in these four pictures the 
candor of Van Gogh’s mystical inclina- 
tion, his grasp on reality, and his 


genius for making the practical and 
abstract elements in his art identical. 

In Henri-Julien Rousseau’s La Cas- 
cade (formerly in the Georges Bernheim 
collection, Paris) a similar abstraction 
on the basis of an elementary realism 
is apparent, though the artist’s narrow 
limitations of style and idea are equally 
clear. It is a canvas in a wholly 
typical vein. Matisse’s Femme devant 
un Aquarium and Femme au Divan 
Rose, and the four pictures by Derain 
(La Corbeille de Pommes, Les Raisins, 
Le Bassin, and a Landscape) illustrate 
to a greater degree and with a greater 
complexity of method the modernist’s 
preoccupation with ideas of form and 
pattern within rather close decorative 





‘‘LeE GUITARISTE’’. By PABLO Picasso. FORMERLY IN 
THE A. VOLLARD AND JOHN QUINN COLLECTIONS. 
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IN THE GEORGES BERNHEIM COLLECTION, PARIS. 


TAHITIAN CEREMONIAL: THE DAY OF THE GOD (1894). 













Pl Sie: 


STREET SCENE, Paris (1914). By Maurice UTRILLO. 


limits and after a scheme adapted 
closely from nature. The Swiss Ferdi- 
nand Hodler is represented with three 
pictures; in the portrait of James 
Vibert and the Head of a Soldier a 
heavy monumental structure is realized 
in terms of physical shape, while in Le 
Grand Muveran an aspect of nature is 
divested almost wholly of its concrete 
properties before its essential realism 
confronts the beholder with surprising 
accuracy. 

The Picasso of the group is Le 
Guitariste (formerly in the A. Vollard 
and John Quinn collections); it shows 
its creator’s development in style, the 
different influences to which he sub- 





mitted himself (El Greco and Egyptian 
decoration particularly), and a high 
stylization of line and color. One is 
impressed here by the extent to which 
he had to emphasize his experimental 
efforts in order to determine his own 
real character as an artist. The paint- 
ing is by no means Picasso’s worthiest, 
but it marks a significant point in his 
colorful career. 

The younger artists round out the 
collection: Maurice Utrillo with two of 
his thoroughly individual street studies, 
Rue d’Orchamps and an anonymous 
Street Scene; André Dunoyer de Segon- 
zac with a Still Life; Amadeo Modi- 
gliani with a Double Portrait; Emile 
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‘“‘Au Mouuin Rouce”’. By HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. FORMERLY IN THE COLLECTION OF JEAN LAROCHE. 


SHOWN AT THE FRENCH ART EXHIBITION, BARCELONA, 1917, AND IN THE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC RETROSPECTIVE 
EXHIBITION, GRAND PALAIS, PARIS, 1926. 


Friesz, with a figure-study, La Myrka; 
and André Lhote with Les Dames 
d’ Avignon, the one painting in the group 
wherein the geometrical and expression- 
istic motives of later Continental 
experiment fully appear. 

“he most recent addition to the 
gu. y is Toulouse-Lautrec’s Au Mou- 
lin 1.2uge, one of the Parisian artist’s 
outstanding canvases. It is a trench- 
ant record of the city’s artistic life, and 
the scene around the table is full of the 
personality of Paris during the closing 
years of the last century. The figures 
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include portraits of La Marcona and the 
dancer, La Goulue; Lautrec’s cousin, 
Tapie de Celeyran; and the philosopher 
and pianist, Sescau. Though loose and 
poster-like in construction, the paint- 
ing has something of the sharp com- 
ment which we find so much more 
strongly in Forain and Daumier, and 
it forms a valuable supplement to the 
disinterested records of Cézanne and 
Hodler. 

These paintings are more than an 
appendage to the classical schools of a 
large museum. They are a salute to 

(Concluded on page 245.) 
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THE MOTOR CARS OF THE EXPEDITION AMID THE DESOLATE WASTES OF ONE OF THE WORLD’S LEAST KNOWN REGIONS. 








ALEXANDER THE GREAT’S TRAIL WAS USED BY THE PROROK PARTY AS APPROXIMATELY AS POSSIBLE. THE GREAT 
CONQUEROR CROSSSED THE DESERT 331 B. C. 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES IN 
THE LIBYAN DESERT 1926-27-28 


Il: MYSTERIES OF THE NORTH AFRICAN SANDS AND LAKES 
By Byron KHUN DE PROROK, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 


Director of the Franco-American Expeditions to North Africa. 
Member of the International Anthropological Institute. 


NE of the most interesting and 
O least known regions of the earth’s 
surface yet to be fully explored, 
as was pointed out in the last issue of 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, is the Libyan 
desert. As the eminent English scholar 
John Ball recently wrote in a series of 
interesting articles in the Royal Geo- 
graphical Journal: “There can be few 
tracts of the earth’s surface which 
present such a number and variety of 
interesting geographical problems as 
does the Libyan desert”’. 
Archaeologically the problems are 
just as interesting and cover a very 
large field, for the ancient Libyans were 
undoubtedly a great people and conse- 
quently have left amidst this desert 
land interesting remains of their past 
civilization. The object of our present 


investigations and researches since 1926 
has been to ascertain the position, with 
a view to future excavation, of the 
archaeological fragments of this ancient 
land. The area explored was the desert 
west of the Nile, from the Oasis of the 
Fayum to the Tripolitan frontier. As 
is usual in such researches, the writings 
of ancient historians such as Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pliny and Strabo, 
and even the legends of the present in- 
habitants, are of great aid in locating 
ancient historical sites. i 
The Fayum Oasis is near enov._,;,:o 
civilization to have been well ex...vred 
as to its historical ruins, so our efforts 
were concentrated for six months on 
the prehistoric sites which are amongst 
the most important in Egypt. ‘The 
amount of prehistoric implements to be 
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PREHISTORIC FLINTS FOUND IN THE FAyUM (UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EXPEDITION) AND COMMUNICATED TO THE 

INSTITUTE OF EGypTt By PRrRoF. BoviER-LAPIERRE, WHO ANNOUNCED THEIR BEING AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT 

FOUND IN Ecypt. SEVERAL HUNDRED OF THE ANCIENT IMPLEMENTS ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION IN THE NATIONAL 
MusEvuM AT CaIRo. 


found west of the Oasis is incredible, 
and the workmanship is the best known 
in this field. Literally thousands of 
worked flint knives, arrow- and spear- 
heads, adzes and flints of every descrip- 
tion have been recovered from this 
region. The Fayum must have been a 
center of habitation from the earliest 
times, for not only the remains of Neo- 
lithic man are to be found here but the 
earliest Palzolithic as well, including 
the civilization denominated Chalos- 
sian, the earliest traces of mankind 
known. 

The Libyan desert contains a series 
of oases, ancient centers of civilization, 
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entirely cut off from the rest of the 
world by a sea of scorching sands. 
They are known as Kharga, Dakhla, 
Sarafara, Baharia and Siwa, and were 
already known in very early times. 
Somewhere from out of the desert west 
of the Nile came the fierce warriors that 
overwhelmed the Egyptians in many a 
great battle. Their capital was prob- 
ably the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon 
(Siwa), where, as I pointed out last 
month, one sees the numerous ruins of 
the Ammonian temples and towns. 
The ancient caravan route probably 
crossed the desert from Thebes, for we 
know from Herodotus that there was 
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an old trade route from Egypt to 
Carthage passing through the Oasis 
of Siwa. The trail to Siwa today is 
along the seashore by way of Alex- 
andria and Merza Matruh, the antique 
Ammonia, and then three hundred 
miles due south. On the way to the 
Oasis, one can still see the old Roman 
cisterns, sometimes in the heart of a 
desolate region, giving one the impres- 
sion that the Sahara was nearly as arid 
in olden times as it is today. 

Of great interest, too, are the long 
subterranean aqueducts that one finds 
in the oases. They were called fog- 
garas. The ancient Libyans were 
famous for these wonderful subter- 
ranean irrigation canals, the wells from 
which the waters were captured, some- 
times being carved sixty to seventy feet 
through the solid rock. 

There is no question but that there 
are still oases to be discovered in the 
Libyan Desert, and though all attempts 
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to find the famed Zenzura, “the oasis of 
the Blacks”’, “the city of Brass’’, etc., 
etc., have failed, we can be reasonably 
certain that it still exists. In the 
region of Siwa there are innumerable 
legends and tales of cities lost in the 
dunes, and as is often the case now, 
long treks into the desert have been 
futilely undertaken in the hope of 
locating these lost oases and their 
communities. It was due, moreover, 
to the indications of aged Siwans that 
we discovered the first Greek in- 
scriptions to be found in the oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon, several dating from 
the IIId century B. C., the epoch when 
Alexander the Great visited the oasis 
in search of a deific ancestry. 

The chain of Siwan lakes and oases 
that we explored in detail took us over 
a region of more than 150 miles. It 
was an extraordinary surprise to see 
such large and beautiful lakes as those 
we explored in the very heart of the 
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LAKE ARASHIE (EXABIA TODAY), SACRED LAKE OF THE SIWANS. IT IS ON THIS LAKE THAT THE LEGENDARY ISLAND 
IS SITUATED SUPPOSED TO HIDE THE LOST TREASURES OF MOHAMMED. COLLAPSIBLE BOATS WERE CARRIED ACROSS 
THE DESERT TO EXPLORE THESE ISLANDS FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


desert. We had brought collapsible 
boats with us, with the object of attain- 
ing the sacred legendary islands of 
Lake Arachia, the exploration of which 
had been unsuccessfully attempted by 
Hamilton and Colonel Bertini in the 
last century. Many legends are at- 
tached to these sacred islands, including 
the usual myths of vast treasures, 
temples, and—legend of special per- 
sistence—the “certainty” that the 
sword and seal of Mohammed are 
buried on one of the islands. The 
Siwans are very superstitious regard- 
ing these isles, and told us disaster had 


overtaken all those who had attempted 
to reach them. Some, they told us, had 
drowned in whirlpools, others had been 
bitten by snakes or killed by the 
djinns or evil spirits. 

As we crossed the lake to the main 
island of Arachia, a whirlpool did 
actually catch the boat. The mystery 
was solved by our perceiving a vast 
spring surging up from a submarine 
source. It has hitherto been a question 
why such large lakes as those of Siwa, 
Bahrein and Sittra, situated as they 
are in a rainless region, have not dried 
up. Our discovery of the submarine 





CouUNT DE PROROK IN ONE OF THE COLLAPSIBLE BOATS USED TO REACH THE ISLANDS IN THE OASIS OF SIWA. 
LEGEND PLACES THE SWORD AND SEAL OF MOHAMMED ON ONE OF THEM. 
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springs explained the phenomenon, 
though the provenience of the water is 
still as much a mystery as the sources 
of the great artesian wells in all the 
Libyan desert oases. 

Though we located no _ buried 
treasure on the sacred isles, there was 
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The lakes are enclosed by the tower- 
ing rock terraces of the high desert, and 
the sun- and wind-swept stones are 
reminiscent of the Colorado Cafions in 
the intensity of their coloration. On 
the shores of all we find the ruins of the 
temples and cities of the Ammonians, 


ROCK TOMBS OF THE ANCIENT AMMONIANS AT SIWA IN THE OASIS OF JUPITER AMMON. 


ample proof that they had been in- 
habited in antiquity. Neolithic flints 
and tombs were located and it is pos- 
sible that the excavating to be under- 
taken this winter may reveal the origin 
of the legends and history of the islands. 
The desert lakes are very beautiful. 
Their salty waters are of vivid blue, and 
the islands, sprinkled with green palm 
trees, are reflected in the still waters as 
perfectly as if in a large mirror. 





some half-buried in sand, others reach- 
ing down to the water’s edge in desolate 
abandon. Flocks of graceful gazelles 
are the only life to be seen on these 
shores, where once the galleys of the 
Ammonian princes used to ply between 
the Temple of Jupiter Ammon and the 
cities along the water’s edge. 

The great cafions and mournful val- 
leys that look down on the long chain of 
lakes are filled with hundreds of rock 
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THE NEW PREHISTORIC REGION DISCOVERED. IN THE 

BACKGROUND THE FAMOUS ‘‘ SINGING SAND MOUNTAIN’”’, 

DREADED BY THE SUPERSTITIOUS LIBYANS, BECAUSE OF 

PECULIAR SOUNDS THAT ISSUE FROM THE SANDS, DUE 
TO THE CHANGES IN TEMPERATURE. 


sepulchres, showing that in ancient 
days the now silent oases were well 
populated. Many of the rock tombs 
are sculptured and nearly all have their 
walls beautifully painted. Whoever 
the Ammonians were, they certainly 
were an artistic people. Many of the 
tombs have been rifled by the treasure 
hunters, but many, high up on rocky 
fastness, are still inviolate. We saw 
several with their mummies and gen- 
eral accoutrements intact. After sev- 


eral years’ systematic work of excava- 
tion, there is no doubt but that many 
new and unique archaeological treas- 
ures will be recovered from these un- 
explored and virgin oases. 
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It was while exploring the pre- 
historic sites in the proximity of Lake 
Arachia that we had the occasion to 
camp several days in the lee of the 
famous “Singing Sand-dune’’. This is 
a vast mountain of sand immediately on 
the frontier between Egypt and Tripoli, 
and is so held in awe by the present-day 
Libyans that they pass it in dread and 
under no condition camp in its neigh- 
borhood. 

The phenomenon of sounds issuing 
from the sand-dunes is not due, as the 
Sahara nomads believe, to the wrath of 
the terrible djinns or evil spirits, but is 
the natural result of the action of the 
wind on the millions of particles of 
sand. It makes a noise like the ca- 
denced rolling of drums and is very 
haunting. 

To the south of the oasis of Girgaba, 
in the direction of Kufara, in the heart 





Count ByRON DE PROROK COPYING AN INSCRIPTION FOR 
FURTHER STUDY. 
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IN THE OASIS OF JUPITER AMMON. REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT LIBYAN TEMPLE. 


of the seemingly endless sea of dunes, 
we located prehistoric regions that are 
equal, in the quantity of flint instru- 
ments found, to any in the world. In 
Neolithic times the great depressions 
in this region held a series of lakes 
similar to those of the Siwan chain, and 
the prehistoric inhabitants lived on the 
terraces bordering the waters. It is 
impossible to estimate the density of 
the population, but they were the 
originators of many thousands of 
beautifully worked implements that we 
discovered in this vast secluded desert 
area. 

All periods of prehistoric man are in- 
cluded in this new field of research, from 
the upper Paleolithic to the Neolithic, 
and it is probable that the famous 
Fayum civilization in the Nile valley 
had its origin and center here. The 
great controversy between scientists in 
regard to climatic changes in the 
Sahara since antiquity seems settled in 
favor of those who claim that there was 
far more moisture in the world’s great- 
est desert in the past. Otherwise it is 
impossible to account for a civilization 
as vast as that of the prehistoric 
Libyans living in this great area, now 
absolutely arid and desolate. Another 
strange phenomenon that has baffled 
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all attempts at elucidation are the 
famous sand-dunes south of Siwa, 
especially the great Abu Moharik 
series, that stretch for hundreds of 
kilometers from North to South in 
absolute straight lines, never varying 
from a kilometer in width. 

East of Siwa we visited the recently 
discovered depression of Quattara, the 
largest and deepest in the Libyan 
Desert, and in fact all Africa. The 
area below sea-level here is 18,000 
square kilometers, and in one place the 
depression is over five hundred feet 
below the surface of the sea. The dis- 
tances in the desert are very great, and 
there are large areas yet to be ex- 
plored. South of Siwa for over a 
thousand miles it is terra incognita, 
the “Land of the Devil’’, the Siwans 
call it. Nobody has penetrated into 
the heart of this desert as yet, and it is 
here that the “lost oases’’ are placed 
like the lost land of Atlantis, hidden 
away amid the mysterious unmapped 
plains of the Sahara. Often we used to 
sit in the market place of Siwa and hear 
the story-tellers telling evening audi- 
ences of the hidden treasures lying in 
the subterranean passages between the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon and the 
tombs where the Ammonian Kings 
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are buried in the melancholy, silent 
valleys of Maragli, and of the position 
of lost cities amid the dunes. Some- 
times these legends are founded on 
facts that have been carried down from 
generation to generation and so are 
often worth investigation. Often, too, 
one hears of many tales of death by 
thirst in the great deserts. The Siwans 
are convinced that when death ap- 
proaches one always hears the voice of 
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the djinn coming out of the sand. The 
phenomena of the “talking dunes” we 
know comes from natural causes, but to 
the desert children it is the black 
angel of the caravan that has lost its 
way, the mysterious and mocking 
laugh of the djinn who is always pro- 
claiming that the Sahara is ever the 
Sahara and that it shall continue claim- 
ing its victims to the end of time. 





AN AMERIGAN GALLERY OF MODERN PAINTING 


(Concluded from Page 236) 


the art of the present and a sign of 
what the gallery of the future will de- 
mand in making its contribution to the 
living ideal in art. Here, in a city in- 
stitute, is a tribute to the finest 
achievement of the modern genius; it 
makes clear to visitor and student 
alike the continuity of life and thought 
underlying art’s history. It shows that 





history as no closed record, but as a book 
whose pages are never sealed to new 
disclosures and growths. The Art 
Institute of Chicago possesses in the 
Birch-Bartlett collection an exhibit 
whose chief value lies in its ability to 
stir that controversy and interest upon 
which art’s share in life and study so 
completely depends. 
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THE HONORABLE ROBERT LANSING B 


FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE, PRESIDENT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 1919-1928. 














ROBERT LANSING 
1864-1928 


Al its twenty-seventh annual meeting, held November 13, 1928, in the offices of the Archaeological Society of 
Washington, the Board of Trustees unanimously adopted the following expression, on behalf of their entire 
membership, of their grief and keen sense of deprivation in the death of their President, the Honorable Robert 
Lansing. 


Twenty-seven years ago the Archaeological Society of Washington was founded in General Foster’ s—later 
Mr. Lansing’s—residence, at 1323 Eighteenth Street. Precluded from participation as a charter member by 
the weight of his duties in the State Department, Mr. Lansing was none the less vitally interested in the Society’s 
welfare. As scon as he could, he identified himself with us, and as the Society grew, he gave freely of his time, 
his wise counsel, and his resources to assure it the place of influence and prestige it deserved. When, in 1919, 
he was elected President, it was immediately evident that in thus honoring him, the Society had honored itself 
infinitely more. 


Mr. Lansing was exceptionally qualified in every way for the office he graced for nine full years. His pro- 
found learning, his active personal attachment to art, the amazing breadth and accuracy of his information regard- 
ing all branches of human endeavor, and the calm certainty of his judgments, made him the ideal leader. At his 
direction, scientific expeditions were undertaken and successfully accomplished, aid and cooperation were extended 
to universities and individuals, and plans were continuously under consideration for participation in the splendid 
task of further enriching our knowledge of the past. 


Gener cusly he received and entertained the Scciety year after year. In his entire term of office, regardless of 
other engagements which crowded in upon him and of health far from robust, he attended almost every meeting. 
His genial presence, the fine humor and discrimination of his remarks in presiding, and his acute comments upon 
the lectures presented, gave every meeting a quality and distinction to be encountered in no similar group anywhere 
in the world. Detesting sham because of his own"superb intellectual honesty and courage, he was able to save the 
Society from any mistakes and to guide it judiciously through all the changes and difficulties of the passing 
years—to see it, before his death, prosperous, recognized as a constructive force of high effectiveness, and looking 
confidently toward a larger and still more valuable future. 


We mourn not only a great man and an able leader, but a noble friend. His encouragement, the deep 
humanity of his sympathies, his ever ready sense of humor lightened the shadows for all those about him. His 
imperishable fame in the outer world, the part he had the vision and courage to play in the vast drama of inter- 
national politics and war, tempered without stiffening his sunny character. To the last he was the perfect example 
of dignity, tact and kindliness that betoken the essence of true democracy. 


In testimony of their affectionate esteem and regard, the Trustees of this Society have ordered these words of 
appreciation, inadequate though they be, spread upon their permanent records, read to the Society at the annual 
meeting, November 19, 1928, and sent, suitably engrossed, to his family in token of our profound sympathy. 


By order of the Board of Trustees. 


ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, 


Director and Secretary. 
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AN UNUSUALLY ORNAMENTAL MANCALA BOARD FROM DAHOMEY. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS BY THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


The British Museum Quarterly reports that recently 
a Mancala-Board from Dahomey and a large wooden 
Food-Trough from Santa Cruz have been added to the 
Museum’s collections. Describing the former, a writer 
in Vol. III, No. 1, of the Quarterly of last June, says: 

“The Ethnographical Section has recently acquired 
an unusually ornamental mancala-board from Da- 
homey, West Africa. The game, known generically as 
mancala (it has other local names), appears to have 
been introduced into Africa by the Arabs, and spread 
rapidly over the continent. It is a primitive variety of 
backgammon and is played with counters, which are 
distributed, according to certain rules, in the depres- 
sions on the board. There is considerable local varia- 
tion in the method of play and in the form of the board. 
The specimen figured is one of the simpler variety, with 
a double row each of six ‘cups’; but some specimens 
show a quadruple row. The board is cut from solid 
wood, with an open-work base having six ‘supporters’ 
on each side. These represent (from left to right of the 
illustration) a man blowing a whistle, two women, a man 
riding a horse, a monkey, and a male figure in profile. 
The carving is in the best West African style, and the 
specimen is obviously of some considerable age. The 
length over all is 23% inches. Both as regards tech- 
nique and design it is an admirable example of primi- 
tive wood-carving.”’ 

The second acquisition came through the “‘ generosity 
of Mr. D. Lloyd Francis of Auckland, N. Z., and is a 
fine example of a colossal food-trough from Ova-ova, 
one of the Reef Islands in the north of the Santa 
Cruz group. It has been added to the Ethnographical 
collections from Melanesia. This specimen, which 
measures 8 4 feet in length, nearly 2% feet (28 inches) 
in breadth, and 1% feet in height, and is evidently of 
some age, has been cut out of a solid piece of hard wood. 
The marks of the tooling, which are very clearly seen on 
the interior, show that the tool used was most probably 
an adze with a shell (terebra?) blade having a curved, 
gouge-like edge—an implement characteristic of these 
islands before the introduction of metal by the white 
man. In shape the trough is roughly rectangular, with 
slightly bellying sides, and the ends inclining outwards 
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from base to rim. At the ends project handles termi- 
nating in a down-turned ‘beak’ (one of them somewhat 
damaged by age), perhaps derived from a bird-form, 
such as is common in the decorative art of this region. 
At each of the angles is a notched ridge running from 
base to rim. The two long sides are provided just 
below their rims with a flange running almost their full 
length, below which is a band of ‘lambrequin’ ornament 
in relief. This ornament consists of a row of six and 
seven semicircular loops respectively, alternating with 
vertical triple-bars or ‘triglyphs’, the whole composition 
rather suggestive of the classical ‘egg and dart’ design. 
As this is probably a unique example of such a design 
in Santa Cruz, one is tempted to suppose that it might 
have been copied from some European model—an ex- 
planation which does not seem unreasonably far- 
fetched when we remember that the famous Spanish 
navigator Mendafia founded a colony, albeit short-lived 
and ill-fated, in Santa Cruz at the height of the Renais- 
sance period in 1595. Adjoining the end of this lambre- 
quin design on one side, and having almost the air of an 
aiterthought, is a double-fish design quite typical of 
Santa Cruz decorative art. 

“Large food-troughs of this kind are not uncommon 
from the Solomon Islands, but no example from the 
Santa Cruz group appears to have been recorded 
hitherto. 

“The following information with regard tothe ‘trough’ 
has been kindly supplied by Dr. W. G. Ivens. It was 
called ‘taplonba’=coconut branch. It had a sacred 
character, and was kept in the men’s house (‘saplau’) 
when not in use. Yams, first roasted separately, were 
pounded in it and then mixed with coco-nut oil to 
produce ‘yam-mash’. This was set out with the rest of 
the food on the occasion of feasts at weddings and 
funerals. The natives knew nothing of its history, but 
believed it to be very old.’’ 


FRENCH INFORMATION BUREAU IN NEW 
YORK. 


For the convenience and aid of those Americans who 
may be contemplating a trip to France, and who may 
wish to know the latest facts about time-tables, rates, 
climates, hotels, ‘“‘pensions’’, famous resorts and quiet 
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MELANESIAN Foop TROUGH RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


retreats, and become thoroughly well posted as to 
itineraries, the French Government has opened a bureau 
in New York City that will furnish such information free 
to those who care to ask. 

The “‘ Office Frangais du Tourisme’’ or in other words, 
the French Government Tourist Information Bureau, 
is located at No. 4 East 52nd Street, New York City. 
Clayland Tilden Morgan is the Director in charge. From 
this headquarters appropriate literature will, it is an- 
nounced, be mailed on request, and any legitimate ques- 
tion regarding travel in France, including inquiries 
about museums, scientific work, art collections, libraries, 
the sites of important excavations, etc., will receive 
quick attention and reply. 


A CORRECTION. 


Through a regrettable error the note published in 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY in the July-August number was 
made to convey the impression that the statue of Wash- 
ington, now in Union Square, New York, was the work 
of Mr. Henry K. Bush-Brown, the noted sculptor. Mr. 
Bush-Brown writes: 

“T am much distressed about my article on the 
equestrian statue of Washington in Union Square, New 
York, by my uncle Henry K. Brown, born in 1814 and 
died in 1886. This statue was made in the early forties 
and erected in 1844, before I was born. The caption 
under the photograph which I furnished for illustration 
puts my name in as the sculptor of the statue, making 
it seem that I am claiming authorship. I am proud to 
be the namesake and pupil of the man who made it, 
and it is an injury to me when I am made to claim what 
does not belong to me.”’ 


WHO POPULATED SCOTLAND? 


An anthropological note in the Science News-Letter 
of November 17 says: ‘‘ Within recent historic times, the 
north of Ireland was colonized from Scotland. In pre- 
historic times an exact reversal of this migration took 
place, and the north of Scotland was peopled from Ire- 
land. So thinks Sir George MacDonald, noted Scottish 
archeologist. The story has been pieced out largely 
from the burial-mounds of this part of ancient Cale- 
donia, which are like the burial-mounds in Ireland and 
on the intervening small islands. As the Irish popula- 


tion increased, waves of emigration would surge out 
over the sea in little boats, finally breaking into the then 
unpopulated Scottish North.” 





THE COST OF MONEY. 


Recently ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY Called attention to 
the value of ancient coins as contemporary documents 
in the teaching of history. It is of some interest to note 
that Roman silver denarii of the Republican period 
may be purchased for so little as thirty to seventy-five 
cents each. Other coins of Roman times may be had 
at a cost of half a dollar or less, and the list may be 
extended widely. The cost of genuine specimens is, 
therefore, well within the means of even the less well 
equipped institutions. For such teachers as may be 
interested in the history of money and the development 
of a stable medium of exchange, it will be well worth 
while to consult the article published in this magazine 
by Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, under the title, ‘The 
Evolution of Money” (Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1, 2; July- 
August, 1928), with sixteen illustrations. 


THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE SHOW 


In a press “‘release’’ sent out by the Art Institute of 
Chicago dealing with the new exhibition of painting at 
that institution, the following statement is put forward: 

‘“‘When we go to see the new exhibition of American 
paintings and sculpture at the Art Institute, we must 
take our most tolerant and broadminded attitude with 
us. For if we don’t we are apt to see our former com- 
placent and conservative views of art knocked out of 
plumb. The new and unusual, or what we speak of 
today as modern art, has entered this show and almost 
preémpted it. On every hand, in shop-windows, in 
present-day advertising, in magazine-illustration, in 
modes of dress, in styles of furniture, and in home- 
decoration this astonishing transformation is taking 
place. We note it at first with a shock. Some view it 
with repugnance. It outrages still others, and saddens 
those who think all the beautiful and sacred things are 
being put out of the minds of the coming generation. 
But, like a good sport, the average person who sits on 
the side lines, must take these things as an evidence of 
the vitality of the human race, ever on the search for 
new things—new experiences, new theories, new ex- 
plorations, new methods and new art.” 

No one who is really alive objects to change, to ex- 
periment, to discovery of new forms or methods. 
Business long ago learned to scrap perfectly good 
machinery in favor of more efficient apparatus or pro- 
cesses. But what business recognized is still to be 
learned by the painter and sculptor: that there are 
certain fundamental limitations to human powers and 
achievements. When the artist admits that, he is 
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ready to experiment. But he must not forget that con- 
vention and rule apply to ‘‘modernist” and experi- 
mental work quite as definitely as to that of the estab- 
lished schools. Let us have progress, and more of it; 
but let us keep our feet on the ground however high 
among the clouds our heads may tower. 


FROM AN ENGLISH QUARTERLY 


One of the most valuable publications in the entire 
archaeological field is the English quarterly Antiquity. 
A characteristic issue is that of September, containing 
able discussions of ‘“‘Rock-Pictures and Archaeology in 
the Libyan Desert’? by D. Newbold; ‘‘Climate and 
Migrations” by J. C. Curry; ‘“‘Geochronology”’ by 
G. de Geer; ‘Cornish Place-Names” by J. E. Gover; 
“Scandinavian Thing-steads” by F. Wildte; and 
“Three Italian Archaeological Congresses’? by Thomas 
Ashby. In addition the lucid editorial notes and the 
news of the minor occurrences in the field set a criterion 
of value hard to surpass. 


ITALIAN NOTES 


A Naples correspondent in La Tribuna di Roma re- 
ports on the more recent discoveries at Herculaneum 
and the possibilities of surprises which may soon be 
realized. Dismissing the so-called ‘‘House of the 
Skeleton” with a word as to its fantastically arbitrary 
name and a note of the rich marbles it contains, the 
correspondent mentions another house rich in frescoes 
and interesting because of its unusual design and con- 
struction. The atrium is separated from the peristyle 
by a wooden partition which, though completely car- 
bonized, has been scrupulously preserved by the exca- 
vators and covered with glass to preserve it. Though 
the house bears all the marks of luxury, the report adds 
that nothing about it suggests the lupanars of Pom- 
peii, but ‘‘an air of serene honesty prevails which sug- 
gests that here was lived a quiet, even an austere life’’. 
The public baths are now in process of excavation, and 
it is here, because of the greater massiveness of the 
Therme, which better resisted the volcanic inundation, 
that surprises are expected. Statues, marbles, vases, 
frescoes, objects of art of diverse sorts and utensils 
have already come to light, and the archaeologists are 
hoping soon to establish a Herculanean Museum to 
contain these and future discoveries. 

Le Vie d’Italia reports that the Podest& (Mayor) of 
Milan on October 1 arranged that visitors to the Civic 
Museums of that city should be able to purchase a 
“cumulative ticket’’ giving ingress to all the city’s 
museums at a purely nominal price. The saving of 
time and inconvenience to visitors to the Royal Palace, 
Sforza Castle and the Royal Villa is a welcome innova- 
tion, and could be adopted advantageously by many 
other Italian cities with historic or archaeological col- 
lections which interest the student and tourist. 


NEWS FROM FRANCE 


An important part of the ancient Roman circus is 
being unearthed at Nimes, according to the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts of Paris. 

Press reports indicate that about two months ago 
thieves who broke into the Cathedral of Tours to rob 
the collection-boxes, wantonly smashed their way in 
through one of the stained-glass windows, completely 
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ruining it. The destroyed section contained a series 
of panels illustrating the lives of members of the Beauvau 
family. The amount of money stolen was insignificant, 
but the damage to the window was irreparable. 


NEW SECTION OF YALE ART GALLERY 
OPENED 


New Haven, Conn., Nov. 3—A new section of the 
partially completed first unit of the Yale Gallery of Fine 
Arts, made up of three rooms on the second floor, 
adjacent to the Italian paintings, has just been opened 
to the public by the University. The first of these is 
devoted to the art of Northern Europe of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, consisting largely of prints 
by Diirer and Rembrandt from the well. known Fritz 
Achelis Collection, a gift to the University by the late 
Frederic G. Achelis, ’07. A small Flemish painting, 
Head of the Dead Christ, by Marinus van Roymerswaele, 
and the Procession to Calvary, by the Dutch painter 
Cornelis Engelbuchtz, both from the Jarves Collection, 
and a fine piece of seventeenth century Flemish wood- 
carving, complete the gallery. 

The second room contains part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury French furniture which was presented to the 
University by Archer M. Huntington, of New York 
City. The walls will be hung later with paintings and 
engravings of the period. 

The third gallery, devoted to the art of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, is hung with a selection 
of prints and drawings, a large portion of which are 
loaned by James W. Barney, ’oo, of New York. The 
French drawings include work from Ingres, Gavarni, 
Guys, and Corot down to Matisse, Pissaro, Picasso and 
Rodin. Among the English drawings is one of the well- 
known pen-and-ink illustrations of Salome by Aubrey 
Beardsley, also some charming sketches by Girtin, 
Orpen, and D. Y. Cameron. Drawings by Dumuth, 
Guy Péne du Bois, Arthur B. Davies, and others 
represent the contemporary American trend as do two 
water colors by Julian Delbos, recent gifts by Richard 
M. Hurd, ’88. 


HAS THE TOMB OF CYRUS BEEN FOUND? 


Press dispatches from Asia to German newspapers, 
followed by others in American dailies, state that Pro- 
fessor Ernst Herzfeld has succeeded in identifying the 
long searched-for tomb of Cyrus the Great and located 
the dead city of Pasargade. Dr. Herzfeld is said to 
have found Pasargade on a plateau about ten miles 
square which looks down upon the plain of Murghab. 
The city is reported to have consisted of three quite 
distinct sections, segregated from each other. One 
contained the royal palace and its appanages, a second 
the temple structures and priests’ houses, and a third 
was the city proper. The four royal palaces stood 
within a solidly walled park of considerable area, 
amply protected by a citadel which crowned the top 
of a steep hill. Six terraces marked the temple build- 
ings, which surrounded the open courtyard of the 
altars. Bothsculpture and architecture throughout the 
triplex city are declared to be materially different from 
both those found on the plain and in the city of Perse- 
polis, the later capital. Dr. Herzfeld is reported as 
saying that he has found inscriptions at Pasargade 
which give Cyrus’ true genealogy; he refrained, how- 
ever, from giving his readings out to the non-technical 
press. 
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GLOSSARY 


Because of the growing pressure upon our pages of material crying for immediate publication, this will be 
the last time the Archaeological Glossary will appear, unless the demand for its continuance indicates that it is 
meeting a real need. Readers are invited to express their views to the editor. The Glossary was begun in July 
of 1926 in response to earnest requests. Its publication has involved wide reading and research, and perhaps has 
served a good purpose. Nevertheless, with space at a premium for both articles and news notes, it has for some 
time seemed evident that the page it occupies should be devoted to matter of more immediate appeal. 


Cc 


Cly’ti-e: in Gr. myth., the daughter of Oceanus who 
loved Apollo and was changed by him into the helio- 
trope. 


Cni’dus: the modern Tekir, once a noted city of Caria, 
Asia Minor, on the Gulf of Cos; it had two harbors 
and was celebrated for its worship of Aphrodite. 


Cni’di=an: (1) a citizen of ancient Cnidus; (2) be- 
longing to or characteristic of Cnidus. 


Cnos’sus (Knossos): historically, once the capital and 
principal city of Crete, noted for its ruins of very 
early, pre-Hellenic Minoan culture; in Gr. myth., the 
city was founded by Minos and was the birthplace 
of Zeus. 


coch’le=a: in hydraulics, the ‘‘screw”’ of Archimedes, 
a device for raising water by means of an inclined 
plane spiralling about a central shaft. 


co’dex: generally, a manuscript in the form of a book, 
sometimes of a scroll; in Central and S. America, the 
codices of the aborigines, mostly destroyed by the 
Spanish conquerors, were in hieroglyphic or pictorial 
characters and otherwise illustrated, as distinguished 
from the uncial character of European and Asiatic 
specimens. 


Co’drus: in Gr. myth., the last king of Athens who, to 
fulfill a prophecy that only by its king’s death could 
Athens be saved during the Dorian invasion of B. C. 
1068, disguised himself as a peasant, penetrated the 
enemy camp, and perished fighting Dorian soldiers; 
the Dorians, knowing of the prophecy, abandoned 
their invasion, and the Athenians, despairing of 
finding a worthy successor to King Codrus, abolished 
the title and substituted that of archon, or chief 
magistrate. 


cog’ni-tor: in anc. Ro. law, a substitute in an action, 
chosen by the plaintiff or defendant and recognized 
by the court. 


coin’tise: (1) in mediaeval times, a scarf or pendent 
fastened to the headdress of ladies and the helmets of 
knights; (2) the fancy ornament arbitrarily placed 
about an heraldic escutcheon. 


cois’trel: in the chivalric period, a knight’s groom; 
.. hence, a worthless or insignificant underling, a fellow 
of no account. 


Col’chis: in Gr. myth., the Land of the Golden Fleece; 
historically, the country now called Kutais, east of 
the Euxine Sea, between the Caucasus Mtns. and 
Armenia; it had a very ancient culture. 


Col’lasti’nus: Lucius Tarquinus, one of the two 
original Ro. consuls and husband of Lucretia; lived 
during the early part of the VIth cent., B. C. 


co-lo’bisum: in early Church hist., a sleeveless vest- 
ment worn by deacons until the [Vth cent., when the 
dalmatic was substituted for it. 


co-lo’nus: during the later Ro. empire, a field-hand or 
farm-laborer bound to the glebe as a serf. 


Co=los’sz: a ruined ancient Phrygian city of Asia 
Minor, near Chonas. 


Col’osssi’an: a resident or native of Colossz. 


Col”os=se’um: the amphitheatre of Titus Flavius in 
Rome, largest architectural work of the Romans; 
commenced A. D. 75 by Vespasian, finished and put 
to use by Titus in 80 with free spectacles and games. 
The long external axis is 617 ft., the short one 512; 
the arena is also elliptical, 282 x 148 ft. 


Co=los’sus: any huge statue or figure, or, by extension, 
an especially prominent man. C. of Rhodes: the 
tremendous bronze of Apollo, more than 1oo ft. in 
height, said to have stood astride the harbor-mouth 
at Rhodes in B. C. 280, and classed as one_of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 


col’pas: in the history of costume, the fold of a Gr. 
chiton, often used as a pocket or pouch, made by 
pulling up the lower part of the garment and lapping 
it over the belt or girdle. 


col”umsba’ri-=um: in anc. Ro. times, a burial place, 
usually underground, provided with series of niches 
or small compartments in which mortuary urns were 
placed. columbary. 


co=mi’ti=a: in anc. Ro. times, any one of the three 
great public assemblies called for legislative work or 
for the election of public officers; these three were 
the c. curiata, the c. centuriata, and the c. 
tributa. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


The Spanish Pageant. By Arthur Stanley 
Riggs. 76 illustrations. 416 pages. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1928. Regular 
Edition, $5; de luxe, boxed and autographed, 
$12.50. 


It has been my fortune—or misfortune—to 
have to examine a number of books of travel 
and description written by ‘‘ Nordics’’—what- 
ever that may mean—about Spain. If I were 
to characterize some of those written in Eng- 
lish, it would be in these terms: (1) In the main 
they are superficial, as superficial as the average 
Englishman’s impression of America, or the 
average doughboy’s impression of France; (2) 
they lack background—when not merely ill- 
informed, the authors are sometimes positively 
ignorant of the civilization they are attempting 
to estimate; (3) they sometimes reek with the 
atmosphere of cheap superiority so characteris- 
tically Anglo-Saxon as to be one of the main 
reasons for the relative unpopularity of the 
English or American traveler in foreign lands; 
(4) their pages are full of obvious failures to 
understand Spain or the Spaniards, because of 
pre-conceived ideas, obsessions and prejudices. 

Because it lacks these faults and for other 
intrinsic reasons, The Spanish Pageant, by the 
editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, is a most 
satisfactory book. The author has a long- 
standing acquaintance with Spain. He knows 
its language, its literature, its history, its 
archaeology, its ethnology, its art and architec- 
ture, its culture. As far as any foreigner can, 
he knows and understands Spanish racial 
psychology. He is always sympathetic, always 
tolerant, without, however, sacrificing truth to 
his enthusiasm; he loves Spain and its people, 
but never loses his perspective, never abandons 
the juste milieu. Especially noteworthy is the 
““human touch”’ in his pages—his interest in 
Spanish family life, with its warmth of affec- 
tion, its parental pride; his knowledge of 
Spanish life, its fiestas, its religious observances, 
its customs, its folk-dances, the life of the cafes 
as well as the home-life; and last but not least 
the love of children which one encounters 
throughout the book. And I don’t think he 
even once uses the word “quaint’’! 

Chapters of unusual interest and importance 
are those in which Mr. Riggs discusses and 
analyzes Spanish life and culture; for example, 
those entitled “‘Both Sides of the Medal,’’ 
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‘Hispanic Origins,” “The Art of the Prado,” 
“Contemporary Spanish Art,” and the chap- 
ters on Spanish dances, Spanish cathedrals, 
and Spanish castles. He has a style that is not 
only literary but interesting, rich in anecdote 
and allusion, and again—human. The account 
of his motoring experiences, with the difficul- 
ties of changed steering-wheel and gears, with 
its emphasis on the courtesy of Spanish 
motorists, and—wonder of wonders!—the tale 
of the garage-man, who, with characteristic 
Spanish hospitality, not only trusted the 
author for his supply-bill but actually forced 
upon him a loan of 100 pesetas so that he might 
reach in comfort a town where travelers’ checks 
could be cashed, brings the book effectively into 
the range of common human experience. 

Throughout the work one is struck by the 
author’s fairness to Spain, his interest in her 
struggles, his delight in her progress. Never 
patronizing, he always tries to portray “both 
sides of the medal’’. The following quotation, 
I think, is illustrative of his unjaundiced eye: 
“Intolerance, cruelty, persecution, and the dark 
cloud of the Inquisition, were not essential 
parts of the Spanish character. They were im- 
portations from France.” And, in depicting 
the Spaniard as an individualist, a realist, a 
Stoic, contemptuous of creature comforts, 
this: “‘The Spaniard is still unspoiled and un- 
sullied, interested in money least of all the 
things in the world.” 

The Spanish Pageant is beautifully printed 
and profusely illustrated with photographs of 
remarkable interest and artistic merit—notably 
one of Granada taken by Mrs. Riggs. 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE. 


English Illuminated Manuscripts of the XI Vth 
and X Vth Centuries, by Eric G. Millar, F.S.A., 
Assistant Keeper in the Department of Manu- 
scripts, British Museum. Pp. 107. 100 plates 
in collotype, 1 in colors. Super-Royal Quarto. 
G. Van O6cest, Paris and Brussels. 1928. 
5 guineas. 


In this splendid and lavish volume, the twin 
of its sumptuous predecessor of about two 
years ago (see review in ART AND ARCHAE- 
oLocy, Vol. XXII, Nos. 1, 2: July-August, 
1926) Mr. Millar carries jon ,his fascinating 
theme from the year 1300 to the close of the 
XVth century, which virtually marked its ex- 
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tinction. The text, some 42 pages in length, 
falls into three dividions by its very nature 
rather than from any arbitrary choice. During 
the first half of the XIVth century, English il- 
lumination divides rather easily into two main 
schools or groups: that of East Anglia, and 
that which focussed about the exquisite Queen 
Mary Psalter. While no perfectly rigid line of 
demarcation can be drawn between the two, 
the author has found it possible to effect a nice 
balance by ‘arranging the manuscripts in 
these groups so far only as chronological order 
permits and their degrees of inter-relationship 
seem to demand. For this reason, while de- 
voting my first chapter to the East Anglian 
school, I propose to omit from it at least one 
well known example of its later period, the 
Louterell Psalter, which will take its place 
more naturally elsewhere. Such manuscripts 
as cannot be included in either of these two 
groups exist as more or less isolated examples, 
and must be dealt with as such.”’ 

Chapter III deals with the revival which 
seems to have been initiated largely by the 
patronage of the cultured Bohun family, ca. 
1370. Mr. Millar’s careful scholarship and 
clearness of statement make his work not only 
readily understandable but keenly interesting, 
and the total effect is to fill a gap long felt by 
students and amateurs of the history of ilumi- 
nation, to whom the source materials were not 
available and by whom the accuracy of frag- 
mentary comments could hardly be well 
judged. Mr. Millar himself with commend- 
able modesty, claims anything but perfection, 
and laments his inability to clear up ‘much 
that is unsatisfactory and inconclusive’. He 
does not even, as many a rasher student might 
easily have done, lay the extinction of English 
illumination definitely to the Black Death of 
1348, the XVth century British occupation of 
part of France and the terrible mid-century 
Wars of_the Roses, though all these are cited 
as having had undoubted influence. With its 
companion volume, this is a work which should 
be given a place of honor on the shelves of 
every serious collector of manuscripts, and 
made available to the interested reader in 
every public library throughout the country. 
The magnificent collotype illustrations and the 
frontispiece in colors, add to the scholarly text 
the distinction of the ancient illustrators. It 
is a pity that even a few typographical errors 
should have crept in to mar what were other- 
wise perfection. 


ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGs. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Wind Out Of Betelgeuse, by Margaret Tod 
Ritter. Pp. 95. The Macmillan Company. 
New York, 1928. $1.25. 


Readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY who are 
fortunate enough to encounter this second of 
Miss Ritter’s slender and delicate volumes of 
poems, will meet with pleasure some of the 
poems they have previously found in these 
pages. There are others, moreover, not within 
the range of this magazine, which strike an 
even clearer and higher note, and, as in her 
previous volume—Mirrors—the sonnets more 
than even the lyrics manifest something of the 
quality of that keen, thin, bracing air which 
may be supposed to drift down to us at times 
from interstellar space. It is a curious volume, 
with a teasingly feminine delicacy throughout, 
even in those passages where the poet barbs 
her thought with satire, or openly strikes com- 
parisons which linger in memory. One of the 
poems, to anyone who has had a similar ex- 
perience, is quite unforgettable, and the Sonata 
Eroica is a sweeping and euphonious cry of 
passionate determination and courage. If any 
criticism seems inevitable it is that Miss Ritter 
leans toward euphuism and concerns herself 
with pattern, at times to exclusion of clarity. 
But she grows steadily. Some day she will be 
back from Betelgeuse among us mortals, and 
the graceful talent with so fine an edge will 
prove its quality upon commoner 7. 

eee 


Examples of San Bernardino. Chosen by 
Ada Harrison. Pp. 150. Numerous illustra- 
tions by Robert Austin. Oxford University Press 


American Branch, New York. 1926. $4. 


Reading these delightfully informal sermon 
extracts it is easy to see why this preacher 
captivated the fifteenth century Italian crowds, 
and why the Sienese stood for hours in the 
market place, even at cold dawn, to hear him 
speak. The little parables from his sermons, 
illustrating human follies and frailties, set 
before us a Chaucerian pageant of medieval 
merchants, chemists, mothers-in-law, pilgrims, 
and politicians. And it is all told in the ex- 
tremely simple, often humorous style of this 
cheerful follower of St. Francis. The examples 
chosen for reproduction are short, and attrac- 
tively printed, and numerous illustrations in 
black and white supply medieval atmosphere 
for the eye of the reader. ‘The first part of the 
book sets forth enough of the life and person- 
ality of the monk to explain his unusual popu- 
larity. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


A Satchel Guide to Europe, by William J. 
Rolfe. 48th Annual Edition. Revised and En- 
larged by William D. Crockett. Pp. cvi, 596. 8 
maps and plans. Houghton Mifflin &Co., Boston 
and New York. 1928. Cloth $5; leather $6.50. 


In its forty-eighth annual edition, this old 
familiar friend steps forward in portly guise, 
almost bursting from its modest red habili- 
ments with new and needed facts. Drs. Rolfe 
and Crockett have done the impossible, and 
done it remarkably well. Probably nobody will 
ever be entirely satisfied with any guidebook, 
as no two persons want to know or even see 
the same things in the same way. For such 
the Satchel Guide will prove most unsatis- 
factory. But for the traveler, whether familiar 
with the scene described or not, who wishes only 
the vital fact, to the exclusion of everything 
else, it is indispensable. All the old facts are 
marshalled skilfully and compactly, the trivial 
and ephemeral is wisely glossed or omitted 
entirely, and the new section, added especially 
for this new edition, covers the Scandinavian 
countries with a gratifying fullness, constitut- 
ing a genuine contribution to geographical 
and touristic knowledge. The admirable com- 
pleteness of the bibliography, giving literally 
hundreds of references to other volumes af- 
fording all the details necessarily omitted from 
any volume whose purpose is solely to guide 
the user to main foci, is in itself a work of no 
small value, and the authors are to be con- 
gratulated upon their thoroughness and open 
minds. A. S. R. 


Lysippos. By Franklin P. Johnson. Pp. 
xii, 334. 105 illustrations. Duke University 
Press, Durham, N.C. 1927. $7.50. 


Thorough in presenting the literary and 
archaeological evidence, careful in analysis 
and objective in appraisal, Dr. Johnson has 
here written what is certainly the most com- 
plete and reliable technical account of Lysippos 
now available. Following introductory studies 
of the successors of Polyclitus and of Euphranor 
and Scopas, he discusses the various statues 
which have been attributed to Lysippos, espec- 
ially the Heracles, Eros and Apoxyomenos 
figures and the portraits of Alexander. He 
concludes that by comparative study only 
three works can positively be ascribed to him: 
the Ny Carlsberg bearded head, the Silenus 
with Dionysus, and the Meleager. The Medici 
A phrodite he considers probably Lysippic. The 
Agias at Delphi he insists cannot be regarded 
as a copy of the statue by Lysippos at Phar- 
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salus. ‘‘Probably when Alexander saw it,’ 
he suggests somewhat whimsically, “he felt 
sorry for Daochos, who was a friend and 
partisan of Macedon, and asked Lysippos to 
make a good statue to be set up at Phar- 
salos.’’ He agrees with the majority of critics 
in placing Lysippos’ birth after 375, and his 
death near 290 B. C. 

Whether these conclusions be accepted or 
not, the book offers in an admirably complete 
way the materials for arriving at an indepen- 
dent judgment. 

Dr. Johnson’s aesthetic criticism is more 
sketchy than his handling of textual and arch- 
aeological data. He is chiefly content to call 
attention to Lysippos’ great contribution to 
sculpture—the creation of a genuinely three- 
dimensional design. ‘Lysippos, with the arms 
crossing the body and extending to the front— 
straight out of the picture—and the body 
twisted forward or back, makes it impossible 
to gain a satisfying view from any one point, 
and compels the observer to take his view from 
several angles. A statue of this kind must 
present beauty of mass and line from any 
point of view.” He concludes that Lysippos, 
combining the technical expertness of the 
Peloponnesian school with a shadow of Scopas’ 
feeling, and possessing extraordinary versatility 
and intellectual vigor, was, nevertheless, not as 
profoundly spiritual an artist as his great 
predecessors. 

The illustrations are valuable for purposes 
of study, but are very uneven in quality. A 
few, like the photograph of the Eros torso at 
Smith College, are excellent, but others con- 
firm one’s conviction that for the appreciation 
of classical art a new series of photographs is 
needed, so taken as to do justice to the texture 
and modeling of Greek sculpture. 


W. R. AGARD. 
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